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(“ABE YOU QUITE READY, MB, BRI3COR 7?—sEE,” SAID G 


LORD OF HER LIF, 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


‘'' Axp the poor prinoesa waited year in and 
year out, bat the prince never cams; always 
she grew paler and sadder, until her ladies 
whispered, ‘ She will die.’ Then listie lines of 
care showed upon the brow that ased to be 
80 white and smooth, and the beantifal brown 
hair grew geey—'”’ 

The story-teller paused; and the child at 
her knee said,— 
oh G: on, Oal it is all too lovely and too 

Gainevere Glen waa silent a moment. Then 
she took up the thread of her narrative, She 
had been reading Onristina Rssetti's Prince 
Progress aad was now putting it into simple 
Prose for the benefit of her little siater. 

“* At laut they knew she was dyiog—this 
lovely princess, who had never spoken a harsh 


























—— — 


word to any, who had once been so gay and 
light of heart; and they wep! very bitterly 
to think that she would leave them. Very 
quietly and thankfully she passed away, and 
in the morning the prinoe arrived—too late to 
comfort her, too late to atone for all hia 
cruelty, Oae of her ladies mes himn——'”’ 

*Gainevere, how can you fill the child's 
head with such nonsense?" cries a gay voice, 
‘*Daiay, you are not to believe one word of 
the story. The princsss forgot her prince, 
and married an old king with piles of money.” 

Tae child laughed up into the handsome 
face of the new.comer, bat said,— 

‘ Horace, you do tell such terrible stories. 
I am afraid you're a very wicked man; and if 
= please I want to hear the end of the 
tale.” 

‘I will finish it to-night, when Horace ia 
not here to torment us,” the sister answered. 
**Ualike us, Daisy, he does not like sad 
stories. You are very early this morning,” 
wish a loving glance at the debonair face of 
her lover. ‘ 





** Yes, I missed lectures; overalept myself. 
Now don's scold. Ateer I got to my rooms 


UINEVERE, AS SHE BASED HER SKIRTS, AND BEGAN HER FIRST LESSON ] 


last night some fellowa cams in and stayed 
rather late. We played ualimited loo, and for 
once I was lacky.” 

** Daisy,” said the girl, whilat a shadow of 
distress rested on her face, ‘‘go into the 
house.” 

“I would rather stay with you. 
and I nave such jolly romps." 

‘You must obey me, dear. 
ig too hot for romping."’ 

The little one stamped her foot, but the 
touch of Gainevere'’s soft hand upon her carly 
head, the kiss upon her uptarned fac dia- 
pelled her momentary anger, and with a light 
laugh she ran towards the verandah which 
surrounded the house. 

*‘ You spoil that child," said Horace Rail- 
ton, ‘bat I like her best with her little fauits 
and naughtinesses. Purfection always did 
pall upon me. ection re- 


Horace 


The morning 


Speaking of perf 
minds me that Briscoe hai the impertinence 
to remonatrate with me this morning on my 
noisy party. He ia such a studious fellow— 
he's bound to become a great gan here.” 

Gainevere laid her supple hands upon hia 
arm. 
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‘‘ Dear Horace, I wish with all my heart 
you had made him your friend. Father has a 
very great_ad mi for him, and beneath 
all hie cynicism there is an honeat. heart," 

‘*Oh, I say, don't praise the beggar s0 
higbly or I shall be jealous. I had not the 
faintest idea that you admired him 80 
greatly ; although I know Mr. Glen ie always 
drawing comparisons between us, to my cost. 
I am not a favourite with him.” 

"It grievea father to know you are 60 
neglecting your work, and you are aware how 
much he detesta anything that eavours of 
gambling. Oh! my dear, if only for my sake, 
rromice to give up these things.” 

‘By ‘these things’ you mean cards, dice, 
and « little betting? My dear child, you 
don't wish me to fignre as a‘smug’? I shall 
ecrape through my exam. and get a degree, 
then when we are marricd I shall have no 
temptation to mischief.'’ 

Despite that hint of aadnees on her face, she 
locked so lovely standing there in the shadow 
of the trees that he canght her hands and 
lightly kissed them. Lissle gleams of son- 
shine played abont and were entamgled in the 
msases of her golden-brown , lingered 
lovingly on the pure, pale face, lightened the 
ebadowa in the purple grey eyes, and day in 
yellow fleoka npon her white robes. 

‘Get your hat,’ be eaid, ‘and eome ont; 
the morning is too divine to lose.” 

Not another word of reproof or admonition 
did she gay, She loved him all too well, and 
when she rejoined him the oloud had left her 
exquisite face, 

Oat of the quaint old. fashioned garden they 
went through the lovely walks known in Gam. 
bridge as ‘‘ The Backs.’ There lay the placid 
river, shining like a silver ribbon under the 
eommer sun, whilet on the right rose pile after 
pile of grand grey bnildings, the pride and 
aclight of every trae-born Cantab. 

Tae trees were overhead, the birds made 
mad melody, and now and again from beneath 
one of the many bridges shot a light ebiff, or 
& less elegant bat gafer craft containing a 
family panty, for it was now the height of the 
May Term, and #he msually quiet town was 
fall of visitors. 

The overs bad finally wandered into 
Qaeen’s Wilderness, and the heavy sweet 
silence teemed to Guinevere too delicious to 
Leak, 

The young man, commonly kmown as 
‘' Handsome Horace ”’ amonget his associates, 
was of a more prosaic turn ofmind ; and now, 
wearying of inaction, he propesed they should 
take s boat from a house close by, and row 
up and down for awhile, 

Goinevere wae nothing loth, the hours of 
ceutle dalliance on the quiet river were dear 
to her, and she asked for little more than this 
msn's society to make her happiness. 

A cance ehot by them, not too swiftly for 
its oscupant to recognise them; but he merely 
raised hie cap, and, exchanging no word, went 
on his way. 

*' Poor old Briscoe! I reckon he's riled with 
me etill for interrupting his studies,” . said 
Handsome Horace, lightly. ‘‘ Do.you know, 
Goinevere, I always thought, until I knew that 
fellow, that the pale student and the midnignt 
oil were fistitious. Moral: Never indulge in 
eaepticiera, By the way, you willigo 40 the 
races to night?’ 

* Yes, you will join na.at the house?” 

‘' That of course depends. who goea with ua? 
Your father; Daisy ; amyone.else?” 

‘‘No» we shall have @ glorious evening. Ait 
what time will you come ?"’ 

* As coon as Hallie over. You don't care 
to see the second division row, they’re mostly 
muffs; and I say, Guinevere, I would ask you 
to. wear my colours, but they’re not becoming 
to fair.girla, Leuppoge.”’ 

Sbe emiled in a auperior atyle. 

“ You don’t anderstand these things—men 
hardly ever do. Bot my dreseis chosen, and I 
expeot you to. admire it very: muob, as it con: 
veys & delicate compliment:to you.” 

The evening came. Thecarriage was brought 





xound, and Gunievere Glen, wearing a white 


gown with a luster of scarlet geraniams at 


throat and waist, scarlet -and—white -were 
Horace Railton’s.ccloura, waited for her lover's 
arrival, 

And just as Mr, Glen was growing im- 
patient a note was brought in to Guinevere. 
She knew the handwriting, and with a sense 
of ~ ty disappointment broke the seal, and 
read, — 


** Dearest GuInEVERE — 

‘* Bince this morning I have been com- 
pelled to alter my plans, so that I find myself 
unable to join your party. 

‘* Townley’s people are here, and I have been 
eaked to row stroke. I can't very well afford 
to offend them, as his brother is quite a legal 
luminary, and osn render me most valuable 
assistance when I go to town, 

* Hoping you will forgive me, believe me to 
remain, always yours, 

“ Horacr.” 


She thrust the note into her pocket. 

‘We can etart at once, father,’’ she said 
quite quietly. ‘ Horace ia unable to join us ;" 
and then she took her seat, jast a trifle paler 
and graver ; but she was too proud to show how 
much ehe was hurt, though deep down in her 
heart lurked the fear that her lover was weary- 
ing of her. It waa so often now he absented 
himselt from the house. 

‘I don’t like this sort of thing, Gainevere,"’ 
her father remarked, teatily, “and I do mos 
intend you should submit to all Raifton’s 
caprices, JI am sorry now I ever consented to 
your engagement.” 

Then, woman-like, she was fall of exonses 
for him; and seeing that his words wounded 
her crueliy, Mr. Glen forebore to say more, 
besauce thie lovely daughter, so like her dear 
dead mother, waa more precious to him than 
all else beside. 

Bat he saw that although she tried to smile, 
and bore herself bravely, she took little inte- 
rest in the gay scene before them. 

The meadows and the opposite towing path 
were crowded with daintily-dressed women, 
and men in parti-coloared clothes. The soft 
June air was rife with the sound of laughter 
and babble of voicer. The orews, as they 
rowed to the starting-point, seemed in fing 
condition; but Gainevere heeded none of 
these things because she missed one presence, 
the sound of a beloved voice, the touch of a 
beloved hand. 

All the excitement of the race was as 
nothing to her ; she did not even care that St. 
John’s, Horace’s college, had made a bump; 
she thought only of him, and as they drove 
out of the paddock, she was startled by hear. 
ing & voice addressing her father, and, looking 
down, saw Hugh Briscoe. 

It was-not an imposing figure nopon which 
her eyes rested, and yet it did not convey any 
sense of insignificance tofohe mind. Rather 
helow the medinm height, broad-shonldered 
and sinewy, it was fall.of power; and the 
face wats strongone. It was a thought too 
pale and sallow, but the features were ficely 
and firmly cut, the eyes intensely brown and 
fall of intelligence, the mouth proud and 
resolute. 

‘Phere is good sport down. by the river: 
side, You are miceing it.all, Miss Glen,” said 
the voice, which like the face was fall of 
power. ‘*You chould have walked down— 
listen to the fellows shouting! Railton will 
rejoice exceedingly shat hia boat has sgored 
one againat Prinity.”’ 

The girl's eyes wandered wisifally to the 
river. Briscoe saw that and said ia his 
usually quiet way,— 

“ Would you like to walk back? I will take 
care of you, if Mr. Glen permits,’’ and the 
fataer, seeing the eager Jight flash into the 
purple-grey eyes, answered, — 

*Go by all means, Guinevere; you will 
probably see Horace, and I can trast Briscoe 
to take good care of you.”’ 

Another moment and she was walking with 


the e' said gently. 


cae Groagh ae ymenioms one ee 
6 River; & nknewn tober, the young 
man’s heart ig thedbbing with its healtons 
for her, ita fond dasire to serve her. 

Down the river the boats are coming helter- 
skelter; along the bank walked the victors 
with flags waving, , rattles 
making noises too hideous for description, 
Gainevere, roused from her depression, 
laughed lightly; the excitement of she hour 
was upon her, and never had she Ghatted so 
gaily and freely to Hagh as now. Bat all in 
& moment her voioe failed her, the light and 
merriment went from her face. He glanced at 
her quickly—she was quite white, and her 
lips were tremulous, 

Following her fixed gaze, he saw “ Hand- 
some Horace” with the Townley party. He 
was flashed and excited, he looked as though 
he had been drinking, and, alshough bia boat 
collided with the bank, he did not even see 
the white, lovely face turned towards him in 

and reproach. 

Hogh tried vainly to form some common. 
place speech. What conid he say? He loved 
Gainevere with all his strong loyal heart, but 
she had no thought of him; and could he 
wound her by breathing one word of Horace 
Railton’s wild follies? Ah, no! no! be loved 
her £90-Well to disturb her peace ; he loved her 
aswmen Jove Heaven—and she seemed as far 
from-him as did that Haven of Ress. 

In silence they walked the long way, grown 
so. suddenly dreary to Guinevere ; they orossed 
she High Bridge andmade their way to The 

coming at last to Mr. Glen’s house. 

“J have been a yery stapid companion,” 
“I did not think I 


enfisiently alddeiends to divpanee with cere. 
mony. Gainevere, you are looking awfully 


weary. 

“Tl have walked too far,'’ ahe said gently, 
“but I eral! sogm-be.xested.”’ 

She went away ¢o her own room then, and 
Mr. Glen, turning 490.0 ‘a9id,— 

“ Briscoe, Laman 40 tell me honestly, 
what is your of Railton? I am not 
satisfied with hia conduct of late.” 

Tae hot blood flamed into the young man’s 
face; there was so much he could tell to his 
#ival's discredit, and he loved Gainevere ; but 
‘heo-was s man of honour. So-he answered, 
quictly, even a little coldly,— 

“(Tam not prepared to answer your ques- 
tion, sir; you would not have me play the spy 
and traitor?" 

‘I suppose you are right; bat I am natu- 
rally anxious to seaure my daughter's happi- 
news; and I thought you liked her weil 
enough fo assist me in this thing——” 

‘I like her too well,” Hogh broke out 
fiercely, ‘‘and so I mast bo dumb. Ask me 
nothing “concerning Rasilton—I am a pre- 
jadiced party.” 

And then, before Mr. Glen could respond, 
Guinevere entered and dinner was announced. 
She looked very lovely despite her pallor and 
weariness, and she did her utmost to appear 
gay; only these two men who loved her a0 
fondly understood too well all that she 
suffered. 

That wight Mr. ,Glen wrote to Horace, 
begging an interview; and the next morning, 
having despatched hia daughters on .a plea- 
sant journey, waited for the young man’s 
coming. If was past mcon when Horace 
arrived, avd all bis.gay abandon bac deserted 
him. The blue eyes were full of eullen resent- 
ment, the handsome face had never looked 
less handsome than now. 

‘You wish .#0 see me,'’ he gaid, gullenly. 
' What is your business?” 

‘*T am not satisfied with you; and I object 
to your treatment of my danghter. Uader- 
stand she bas not complained to me; rather 
she hag endeavonred to shicid you from my 
just indignation, and made every excuse 
possible for you. But I am not. go easily 





blinded, and I want to know, sir, whet, are 
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yourinteations. Is seems.tc me you desire 
your, release.” 

‘s You -have mo, ground for such a belief, 
and,you do not suppose.that I wish to make 
myself ridionlous by.dancing attendance con- 
ainnally .opon Gaoinevere. We understand 
each other, and she is content.” 

“Bat Iam not. Strange-stories reach me 
almost daily of.your conduct, You megleot 
your work,.you have chosen friends from ‘the 
wildest. net..of men; and, notwithatanding 
yous amall allowance, indujge in .all sorts..of 
Inxuries and follies. I tell you, sir, I will not 
give my, daughter toa gambler, a irequenter 
of, the race-oguree, an idle, worthless fellow 
who,has nothing but his handsome Jace. and 
high Jineage 40 recommend him |" 

‘ No,” aneexred Horace, ‘'I oan well onder- 
stand, your reason for apesking thus. Bricooe 
is infatuated with Gainevere,: and he baa all 
that, I, lack. He,ia nich,.eonfoundedly zich, 
bis .bicth is equal. to my own, and he.is.a 
model youngman. Bat if yon: think I-will 
rest content.with your decision you. are mis- 
taken. I shallappeal to Guinevere. She loves 
me.and trues me, I suppose it ia not your 
fault.sbat you do neither, lacking the instincts 
of a gentleman !'’ 

‘\Ssop!” aaid, Mr. Glen, quickly. ‘Is is 
true Iam a self-made,man; but, Heaven he 
thanked, Dam honest too. You.are probably 
ashamed of me because I cannot, boast of, my 


ancestors. Well, air, if that-is s0, you are | 


now at liberty to break your comsract. My 
gitl.is.too good for such a worbthlese, ingolent 
sooundzel ,as you, are, proving yourself. I 
would rather gee er. married to an honest 
artigan.than shazing your lot. I amesorry.for 


your.people. They bave been kind, to Gaize- | 


vere, avd your father deserved a betker.son |” 

‘| Dhia. ig, all beside the question,” dzawled 
Horaee, be was white to the jips with -rage, 
‘‘and I should not dream of accepting my fate 
from your hands, Iwill. see Miaa Glen inthe 
evening, aud until then we are best, apart,"’ 
and took op hie hat as though be intended 
leaving ; bot at the door he pansed. ‘ UDader- 
stand,” he -seid, ioily, ‘that if Goinevere 
elects. 40,.be true, your interconzee. with. her 
after our marriage. willbe of the mort limited 
nature; and from 4o-dey I, will . not, eater 
your house. again, unless you apologise. to me 
for the wards you have spoken |” 


‘“Waen. you, prove I have wronged youl . 


will apologise, untilthen I maintain what little 
dignity Ihave, And I shall expect to receive 
& statement of your sffaira. My danghter 
will have a comfortable fortune at .my death, 
bot it ia.not large enough to withstand such 
inroads as I am afraid you would make into 
it. Honestly, Railton, I believe that a year 
&g0 yon loved her traly, and for herself only ; 


but you have changed since then, and i) ia my | 


daty to guard my own." 
_The handsome, scornfal face was bent upon 
him 8 moment, 

“ You. donot understand the duties. of my 
position,” Horace said. ‘It is hardly likely 
that a man whose whole life has been spent 
behind a couuter should do so. I leave.myeelf 
in Gainevere’a hands. By education, at least, 
she is adady. I will see her to-night.” 

And then he went out, leaving Mr. Glen 
almost stupefied by the insolence and malignity 
of his words. 

Was this the man into whose hands he 
ahould commit hia child? No, no, a thoagand 
times no! Let her see him.as he; was, and 
she would recoil from him in horror, 

He (Mr, Glen) was a man who, by diat of 
sheer industry, bad lifted himself to bis 
Present position ; who, starting aca friendless, 
penniless lad, bad, werked out for, himself and 
his dear ones prosperity,and happiness ; and I 
say he:was.more deserving these things, more 
Worthy of reapect.than the.ecion of a noble 
race, who through no merié of his own, finds 
himrelf courted and fed. 

On thelawn Horace met Daisy. 

‘Oh, do. stay,” she cried. “I have Jeft 
Galaevens at Mrs. Thorlow’s and I am all 


in the gngriest frame of mind returned to his 
rooms, .resolved that this day Guinevere 
bhonld choose between him and her father, 


CHAPTER II, 
Rk. Glen had told hia daughter of bis inter- 


Bat without a word he passed her by, and | long. 


Cannot you forget your grievance 
against him? He is willing still to.nold ows 
the hand of friendship to youa——”’ 

‘And I refase to take it, unless be 
apologises for his interference in my affairs,” 
the young man answered, hotly. 

The colour flamed:into Guicevere's cheeks, 
and her manner wss cold as:she answered, — 

‘You oan hardly expect my father to 





view. with ‘' Handsome Horace,” sparing him 
all he could for the sake of the girl who loved 
him. But he said, plainly,— 

‘I know more than you do of his. moda.of 


will not let you give; yourself over to certain | 


situated, and if he will give me hie word to 
reform I will trust him, although he has) 


hard upon a young fellow,.and for your sake I! 
mime ’ 
The girl's, beantifal face was very pale as | 


Jife. He is rnining all his chances of success | 
in the future, and spending more than he can | wod forgive, even as he wishes to do?”’ 
afford. He is already neglecting you, and I; 


deceived me often of late. I don't wish to be! 


humble himaelf .¢o greatly, and you neat 
, admit that he has some grounds for complaint ; 


jthen suddenly softening towards him, she 


added,— 
** Horace, my dear love, will not you forges 


‘“‘T never forgive an offense, and I never for. 
get. Mr. Glen has chosen to play the mentor 


misery. I must know exactly bow he is; moat disagreeably,and I aay hehae.no right to 


question my actions ordeubt my ward, l-say, 
200, you muet now decide between us, Is it 
heorI? Who wins the day 22’ 

The slim bands came together with a gesture 
of despair. 

“You are trying me eruelly. Don’t you 


(she kissed this dear.and honoured father. Her yness how terrible it is for me to see my two 
eyea wore a ssrange Jook of woe, and yet her nearest and dearest at daggers drawn? 
voice was steady as she made rep!y,— | Think of all I owe my father.” 

‘* None. can ever make me doubt your love | ‘* Your duty isto me. What are you goivg 
or your leniency, dear. All my life I have todo? 1% is written a man shall leave even 
been sheltercd by them,” and then she went his fasher and mother, and oleave to his wife. 
out.into the dear old-fashioned garden, the I suppose the same law applies to women with 
fac aimile of many rouad the town. regard to their husbands,” 

It was bounded by. a high wall, and the) She reared her proud head bigh. 
flowers in it were. mostly. old-fashioned too,! ‘ Not .even for your sake, Horace, will I 
and sweet-scented. There Daisy came to forsake my father. It never shall be said of 





her. ime, ag of @ king's daughter, I was ‘too bad 4 
“Finish your, pretty story, Sissic,’’ sho , daughter, and too good « wife.’ Tf you really 
entreated. ‘love me, you will sink all animosity for my 


‘* Not now, dear,” Gainevere answered. “It' sake.”’ 

; is growing late, and J, too, am tired. Will not; ‘Jf you really love me,” he retorded, “ you 

| 40-morrow do?” will marry me at once, And understand this, 
The child went away. disconcolately, and Guinevere, I will never break bread at your 

: Guinevere lingered jn the garden until twilight father's table again. When you are once my 

; began to fall; then she heard the gateopen wife, I shall sow none but the merest 

; and shat, and thropgh the sweet fragrant civilities to pass between you.” 

| glooming she saw Horace approaching. ‘‘ You offer me every indccement to accept 
He was wearing his academioals, and your terms," she said, bitterly ; ‘'and Heaven 

pechovahed never looked sohandcomeasnow; forbid I should ever play so base a part ag 

| Dot. when he reached her aide he did not you desire.”’ 

attempt to take her band,in his; ratherbe; He flushed hotly. 

aid, maoronely,— ‘s My quarrel is not with you. Of course I 
‘I suppose your father,has sold youwe had ' am awfally fond of you, Guinevere, bus even 

& row this morning? He would hardly love for you I will mot eacrifice my dignity, Bat 

#n opportunity of hisokening me to you. Weil, | I will not act rashly or unreasonably ; I will 

| the upshot of it all is that we must come to give you six daya in which to decide our 

some definite understanding. I.am weary of | fnture; on the seventh I go down.” 

this constant supervision, and I do not intend; She loved him so intensely, she a0 earnestly 


to submit longer fo it.’’ 
Fair and slim she stood before him, and, 
her yoice was very gentle as she asked,— 

‘© What is it you wish? What would you: 
| have me do?” ’ 

“I wish that you should give me whole- 
hearted allegiance,” he retorted. ‘‘ Nothing! 
lese will content me. You, who are kind to 
all others, are upjast and cruel to me.” 

“‘ Horace |" 

“I only amof.no.aceount in your life—I 
who should be all in all to you. I sell you 
candidly I will.not long endare shia atate of 
affairs. We must come tosome definite under- 
standing to-night.’ 

Not a word did she say. The handa half 
hidden in the folds of her skirts were fast 
denched, and her face -had grown a thought 
paler, but.beyond this\she gave no sign of 
emotion, and. Horace wers on ruthlessly, — 

‘) The whole case resolves itself into a nut- 
a#hell.. Hither you do-cr do not love:me. If 
tho Jatter is the case, we had better part.” 

Sbe caught her breath sharply. She loved 
him so weil,.she had idealised him so long, 
she would. not. willingly believe evil of him. 
She Inid one slender band upon his arm, 
whilst she said, simply,— 

‘*I do not knowhow to.convince you of my 
Jove. I can only.aseure you that in nothing 
have I changed towards you. And would you 
holdme_ so dear, could 2 willingly and lightly 
condemn the father whose oare has made my 
childhood and youth glad? You have loved 











me, in all, two: years, Horace—be all my life 


| hoped that long before the six days had passed 
hia better self would be in the agcendsnt, 
that she s¢ once consented to his atrangemen’, 

He looked relieved, If a rupture was in- 
évitable, he would far rather write than epeak 
his farewell; i¢ would bs go much leaa dia- 
agreeable—and ‘‘ Handsome Horace” hated 
scenes. Still he was too angry to speak 
kindly, and presently tcok his leave, with & 
kiss so cold that it 


‘€ Seemed the forced compliment of a sated love ;”’ 


and Guinevere wens in sorrow and silence to 
her own room. 

But Horace Railton spent the remaining 
hours of the night in congenial company. 

All éhrough thoge six long summer days he 
never visited his fiancée; but she made ro 
moan, although, indeed, her heart was heavy 
in her breaet. And on the last morning of 
grace, & single line from him reached her,— 


“What ia your reply? I wait your 
pleasure.” 


Then he would not relent. Her face was 
very white and set, as she went to ber daven- 
port. It seemed to her, her heart was break- 
ing; bat she could not give voice to her sorrow, 
or find relief in tears. 


‘ Will you come to-night?" she wrote. 
“You shall do no violence to your feelings by 
entering my father’s house; I will meet you 
atthe gate. Will eight o'clock suit you? 

& GumneveRs," 
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The note duly despatched, she waite1 with 
what patience she could for the evening to 
come, and at the time appointed, waiked to 
the garden gate. 

Her father asked no questions. He koew 
only too well on what errand she was bent; 
bat he grew furious as the slow minutes 
dragged by, and atill Horace did not appear. 

It was growing dusk when at last he 
saupntered towards the waiting figare. 

“* Could not you have written yoar reply?” 
he asked, coldly. “If you atilladhere to your 
former resolve, I cannot see the necessity for 
an interview.” 

She was very pale as she joined him under 
the branching trees. 

** Horace,"’ she said, ‘‘oh, Horace! I felt 
that I must see you, plead with you. It has 
been such a oruel week. Love for you, love 
for my dear and honoured father has swayed 
me hither and thither. Oh! Heaven help 
me! I am a wretched woman to-night! ’’ 

He frowned. Sach weakness as this he did 
not understand ; so he merely remarked, — 

“Let us get away from the house, and for 
Heaven's sake, Gainevere, don’t make a scene 
in publio,”’ 

She winced under his coarse and cruel 
speech, bat made no reply; and in silence 
they wended their way towards Garret Hostel 
Bridge. 

Overhead the nightingales made mad 
melody ; the sky was cloudless, and the stars 
were shining now in all their summer glory. 

Very few people were about, the lovely 
weather tempting them to walk into the 
adjacent villages ; and so these two, who once 
had been lovers, leaned over the parapet and 
looked, the one sadly, the other morosely, 
into the quiet waters below. 

“Well,” said Horace, at length, “is it 
peace or war?" 

Tae girl trembled. 

‘I cannot go from my werd; I cannot re- 
nounce my father.” 

“ Why did you not say so in your note? 
There was no earthly reason for bringing me 
here! You have behaved very badly to me.” 

Se confronted him with a passionate 
gesture, 

‘* Horace! Horace! you break my heart! 
Ask anything else of me and I will do it—but 
not thie—oh, not this! I dare not so forget 
my father’s goodness.” 

‘Very well,” he retorted, then there 
remains bat one thing for us to do; we muat 
pars. Oar engagement has been a mistake 
eens. It is well we have learned this in 
time," 

Her head drooped low; she could bnit 
remember how differently he once had spoken ! 
how her will or wish had been bis law. 

“You are changed indeed,” she maur- 
maured, * you do not love me any more.” 

“The fanit is youra,’’ he auswered, coldly, 

She lifsed herzelf erect and looked at him, 
reproach in ber magnificert eyes. 

**Tnen I will bear the panishmeni,’’ she 
Raid proudly ; ‘deal with me as you will, I 
shall not complain. If it is freedom you 
desire, I will give it you here and now.” 
O., how those nightingales sang | 

"Yoo mean this? You will at least do ms 
the justice to acknowledge I have not asked 
my release.” 

‘‘No blame shall rest upon you; bat 
Horace! Horace! I am giving you your 
heart's desire. Heaven help me! You are 
weary of me, and go we will part.” 

S owly she drew off her gloves; just ag 
slowly and mechanically she tendered him 
her ring, sign and seal of her betrothal. 

‘*Take it back,"’ she said, in muffled tones, 
‘and with it every promise you have made. 








(aan =e gee 


You are free once more, and all my prayer . 
ig that when you choose a wife she may love | 
you ag troly as I have done, and that your , 


passion for her may be enduring. Leave me 


now ; it is but a little way I have to go, andI . 
wish to go alone. Good-bye, Oa, my dear . 


love ! my dear love! good-bye, and may Heaven 
bless and keep you.” 


' 


Hea had the grace to be ashamed, and turn- 
ing, left her there without a word ; but she 
halted on the bridge, weeping wildly for the 
dear dead love which would never wake to 
life again; and when at last she had won 
composure, she returned to her home, Uer 
father met her in the garden. 

“Ask me no questions. dear,” she said, 
“ but all is over between Horace and myself; 
from to-night I am yours only—youra 
wholly.” 

O. the morrow the young man left Cam. 
bridge; a day or two later, letters arrived 
from his mother and sister, in which each 
deplored hia conduct, and condoled with 
Gainevere, who was very dear to them. 

And in Jaly, Hagh Briscoe came up for the 
long vacation, he being a reading man, and 
hoping to take a good degree in the following 

anuary. 

Day after day found him at the quaint old 
house which sheltered hia ee | ; and Daisy, 
with the fickleness of childhood, transferred 
her affection from Horace to him. 

Mr. Glen welcomed him warmly, secretly 
hoping that Guinevere's heart might be turned 
to him; and always the girl herself was kind, 
though not with the kindness of love. 

He brought her books, sometimes he ven- 
tured to offer flowers, bat that was rarely. 
They read the same authors, sang and walked 
together ; and yes Hagh Briscoe knew she 
had no thought of love, and resolutely kept 
silence with regard to his own wishes. 

In January he took his degree—a good one ; 
but Horace was ‘' ploughed,” not for lack of 
ability, bat through simple indolence. He 
was beside himself with anger, none the less 
because he knew his failare was dae to his 
own folly. 

Bat he had begun to tread a downward 
road, and there was now no Guinevere to 
arrest his terrible decline. 

His father would be farious, his mother 

ashamed, and, remembering these things, he 
grew reckless. 
Oa the evening of hia triumph Hagh walked 
to Mr. Glen's. It was now seven months since 
Railton had brutally ill treated Gainevere. 
Surely in that time she would have conquered 
her love. Is must have died under the blows 
he inflicted upon it. 

“I will speak to night,” he thought, as 
Gainevere rose to meet him ‘'I will speak to- 
night if the chance offers.” 

** Accept my heartiest congratalations,” she 
was saying, ‘‘we are all glad to learn your 
success. Bat I suppose you will now be leav- 
ing ua?" 

‘No, I stay on another year, to draw upon 
your hospitality and kindness.” 


OHAPTER III. 


Sue was standing now, slim and fair, before 
an open window, for the night was mild and 
she was by no means a hothouse flower. 

‘© Will you come. outside with me?” asked 
Hugh in a low voice; ‘‘ there is something I 
have to tell you. I would like to tell it to- 
night,” 


No suspicion of the trath flashed across her} wae. 


then; Hagh's manner towards her had never 
carried in it @ hint of bis passionate love. 

‘* Wait,” she said, ‘I will geta wrap.” And 
when she returned to him he thought she had 
never been eo fair; the simple black nes dress 
she wore enhanced the dazzling purity of her 
complexion, and the little curls of gold escap- 
ing from beneath the white wrap, shone like 
an aureole ab ut her exquisite face. 

What wonder that his heart beat fiercely, 
that every pulse throbbed with strong emotion 
as he looked on her? He literally lost for 
awhile all power of speech, and is was not 
until she turned to him with some trivial 
remark anent the beauty of the night, that 
he regained anything like hia ordinary com- 
posure. 

Guinevere,” he said hurriedly, ‘ oan’s 





you gaees my errand here?” and now the 
love would not be kept from his voice or his 
eyes. ‘' It was to beg you hambly and earnestl 

to give yourself to love and cheria 

throogh all my life. There ia nothing of merit 
I have done, nothing worthy I may have 
achieved, that is not due to your inspiration, 
your inflaence——" 

‘*Mr, Beiscoe!" she began in tones of 
unfeigned astonishment ani grief; but the 
man was carried out of himself by his passion 
and would open his heart to her now, let come 
what wonold, 

* Is is Jong since I ficat loved you, and once 
I had no hope of winning you. I held m 
peace: what conld it profit either that 
should tell my folly ?—if folly you call is—but 
jast because I honoured you above and beyond 
all, that I would not have you regret having 
known me and bleesed me with your friend. 
ship, I sirove to keep my name and life ua. 
——-. to win sach prizes as bring fame and 
glory with them. You are free now, and I 
may speak, may hope. Gainevere, what will 
you gay to me?” 

“Oh, will you believe me when I gay I 
never thoughé or dreamed of this!" she cried 
in greatest distress. ‘‘ You, who know my 
wretched story, must know, too, how hard it 
ia to forget one who, for two whole years, hag 
filled one's life. It was no} either as though I 
had expected to—to lose him—the blow was 
sudden and sharp—and it all happened only 
seven months ago.” 

“Bat you will forget,” his face was white 
as hers, but his manner gave no hint of weak- 
ness; ‘it cannot be that all your life must be 
wasted because of him. I will not persecute 
you with entreaties, I will not even ask you 
to give me any promise. I only beg you will 
hold out some hope to me that one day—no 
matter how far off, I can wait—you let 
me call you wife." 

‘*Oh, why need you love me, knowing allt 
Are not you too proud a man to accept the 
husk without the kernel? I have had my 
dream ; it is over.” — 

“Bat you will dream again; and if only 
you will trust me, and give me permission to 
hi I will win the kernel yet.’ 

he shook her head, sadly. 

‘I trast you, bat my heart has gone from 
me. Do not, I implore you, wound me 
farther. It is to me a sad thing that I have 
lost Fw friendship—that I valued beyond 
words.” 

She ceased; there were tears in her voice, 
and be who saw and heard them, stood a 
moment as though turned to stone, Then 
meee he possessed himself of her slender 
hands. 

“T forego all hope ag I forego my dream of 
happiness; but the friendship I have given 
you shall never be withdrawn—all my life I 
will love and serve you. AndI ask you to let 
to-night fade from your memory as though it 
had never been—I, promising, on my part, 
never to speak one word of affection, unless of 
your own accord you give me encouragement 
to do so.” 

He looked so strong and manly standing 
there, there was no sign of we 
hie bearing or on his face, tortured though it 


© Ob, better for me that I had loved you,” 
was the girl's thought as she barst suddenly 
into teara. ‘‘ Heaven bless you! oh, Heaven 
bless you!” she sobbed. “I have not 
deserved such goodness at your hands. 
wiah I could answer as you would have me to 
do; but I cannot, I cannot!” 

Her grief did more than anything else to 
restore him to his wonted manner. 

*' Do not distress yourself,” he aaid: ‘‘ men 
do not feel these things as women do !"’ 

And knowing that, at least with regard to 
himself, he lied to her for her own peace, she 
was the more keenly touched to pity, 

“ How unselfish you are!" she exclaimed ; 
‘and oh ! if, without pain to yourself, you can 
still be my friend, my op I will do my 
utmost to merit your as 
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Slightly he lifted her hands, gently and re- 
verently he kissed them. 

** You shall not be unhappy for my sake,” 
he said, gravely. ‘' I cannot fe to see youin 
tears. Oome, let us go in.” 

A little later he took hia leave and 
Guinevere lay awake all ht, thinking of 
him andof Horace. And with the new day 
Haugh came again, and in his manner there 
was no hint of suffering er embarrassment, 
eo that at times the girl thought she must have 
dreamed the scene they had enacted that 
January night. And always Hagh's love and 
care environed her, until-unoonsciously she 
grew to Jean upon him for strength, and tarn 
to him for help and gaidance. 

Oace again the May term had commenced, 
and the rumours which reached the Giens 
concerning Horace Railton were anything but 
reassuring. He had aadly deteriorated in tone 
and bearing; it was whispered that he was in 
@ireat pecuniary diffivalties, and dared apply 
no more to his father for assistance. Gainevere 
heard and suffered silently. 

And at the commencement of Jane the 
climax came: the next day the papers were 
fall of a scandal in which Horace Railton's 
name was conepionous. Fur some little time 
mysterious robberies had been taking place in 
this particular college. Soms of the servants 
were asuspended o.1 suspicion, and a general 
sense of discomfort overhung the place 

Piate disappeared ag if by magico from 
many a room; forks and spoons had a queer 
way of vanishing from the hall.table; servants, 
and authorities too, were at their wits’ end, for 
all efforts to discover the thief had failed 
signally. 

On the night preceding the newspaper re- 
ports, ‘‘ Handsome Horace " gave a wine party 
to a number of friends. As usual, they played 
for high stakes and drank an unlimited 
quantity of cham 6. 

Railton refreshed himself mostly with 
whisky. Towards midnight all but two of 
his boon companions had gone to their rooms, 
and he, more than half intoxioated, requested 
cne of them to procure some more whisk? 
from a sideboard, at the same time handing 
him a bunch of keys. The next moment there 
was asharp ory. The young man sprang up. 

"Good heavens, Railton! what have you 
done? Look, Goshawk, the thief is found at 
last!’ and there lying before them were spoons 
and forks bearing the college crest, and which 
Horave had evidently had no time or oppor. 
tanity to dispose of. 

The sight sobered the trio. Railton knew 
the game was mp. 

** Old boys," he said, ‘‘don’s betray me. I 
was in such a hole I did not know what I was 
about, For heaven's sake let this thing re. 
main a secret!’ and he held out a hand to 
each, ‘' Is means rain for me if it gets abroad 
—we old boys have been such friends.” 

Bat they turned from him, neither would 
touch hia hand. He was a thief—a common 
thief, and they with all their follies and faults 
had still preserved their honour intact. He 
read contempt in their eyes, and his head 
drooped lower and lower, until his handsome 
haggard face was hidden upon his arms. 

“You who have shared my hospitality 
should not be the first to turn upon me,” he 
said, bitterly. 

‘‘I wish to Heaven I had never entered 
your rooms,” said one. ‘' This infernal crime 
ef youra will reflect upon our whole set,” and 
= went out; but Goshawk remained to 
add,— 

**It is my duty to tell what I know. The 
ianocent must not soffer for your crime.” 
Then the door closed behind him, and Horace 
was alone, 

What terrible reflections were his! He had 
rained his career at ita opening. All his life 
long he must be an outcast, a pariah. There 
Was not one who had known him that would 
extend the hand of friendship to him. He was 
certain his father would utterly cast him off ; 
and how “old Glen" wonld eralt in hia 

downfall! Then there was Guinevere, she 





would be oy + revenged for every slight he 
had showa her. O/ one thing he was re. 
solved, he never would stand a prisoner in a 
public court, the butt for ridicule, the object 
of contemp' ; and how to gain a livelihood he 
did not know. 

Long before the chapel bell rang in the 
morning, he had passed out of the college, 
never to enter it again, never any more to look 
upon familiar scenes and faces. 

The following day Gainevere learned the 
truth. This, then, was the man she had exalted 
into a hero—the idol she had so long wor- 
shipped. Her hearé stood still, her whole 
soul was fall of loathing of his crime. Toa 
nature so peculiarly proud and pure as 
Gainevere’s, Horace’s sia was of the grossecat 
natore. Her love for him was not yet slain, 


.bat it needed only another blow to kill it. 


Toat blow was soon to fall. 

Dey-eyed, white-lipped, she read the shame- 
fal story through. Without perceptible 
emotion she asked Hagh later on,— 

“Is this true? Ie there no mistake?” 

“Ié is quite true,” he answered, gravely, 
“with all my heart I wish it were not.” 

Not another word did she speak on the sub- 
ject. Is was nos like Gainevere Glen to dilate 
upon her woes and the sins of others. Bat 
at the close of the week she was stirred from 
her ordinary composure. 

She bad been walking, and on reaching 
home found a woman waiting her at the gates ; 
& woman whose painted cheeks and tawdry 
finery told their own awfal tale too plainly. 
_ accosted Guinevere boldly with the ques- 

n,— 

“ Are you Miss Glen?” 

“Yes,” anawered the girl, shrinking very 
visibly from her. ‘‘ What do you want?” 

‘* I've come with a message from Mr, Rail- 
ton. I got it this morning." 

‘*Go in, Daisy,” Gainevere said, as steadily 
as she could. ‘I will come to you soon.” 

a as the little one disappeared, she 


8a) _— 

“Why did not Mr. Railton write me?” 

*'Oh, him!" with a short laugh ; “' why, he 
don't ever do anything to hurt his own feel. 
ings if he can help it. Bat he's real hard up, 
and has wrote to me telling me to come here 
and ask you to lend him eome nioney.” 

“Why did he choose you for hia messen- 
ger?” the girl demanded, haughtily. 

‘* Well, miss, you see, I am the only one 
what's stack to him; and if you don’t believe 
= here's his own letter for you to 
read.” 

‘No, no,” recoiling, ‘I will not touch it, 
Where is Mr. Railton?" 

“ At London. I'm going up there to-night, 
and whatever you like to give ge I'll deliver 
it safe. Whatever I am,” with another short 
laugh, “I ain't a thief, and that’s more than 
Horace can say for hisself !” 

Gainevere was white as death. Is seemed 
to her that in this hour of shame and humilia- 
tion she must die. The disgracefal liason her 
— had formed brought degradation upon 

er. 
O ace or twice she tried to speak, and failed. 
The woman watched her all the while with 
manifest impatience, exclaiming at lact,— 

“* What are you going todo, I ain't got no 
time to spare. I reckon you're jeat mad jea- 
lous; but you ain’t a-going to let him starve, 
are you?"’ 

“No,” the white lips murmured. ‘ Wait a 
moment, I have scarcely any money with 
me, but I will bring you all I can,” and then 
she entered the gates, and hurrying towards 
the house went to her own room, and quiokly 
poste3sing herself of the remainder of her 
quarterly allowance, returned to the waiting 
woman. “It is all I have," she said, dally, 
‘sake is and go,” and she dropped five pounds 
into the ready palm, and then without farther 
speech retraced her steps. 

Daisy met her in the verandah. 

‘Ob, Sissie! wasn’t she dreadfal? She was 
not a lady, was she? What did she want?”’ 

And then, to her great terror, her sister 



























staggering into the room, cast herself upon a 
couch, and broke into the wildest sobs and 


tears. 

“Oh, Sissie dear,don’t,don't ! You frighten 
me. Did she hurt you? Shall I call Mary to 
you?" and all the while she kissed and 
fondied her. 

‘* Leave me alone, dear Daisy, jast a litile 
while. Iam not well. Nu, no, you mast not 
send anyone to me. You must not tell an 
one. Go away, dear! O:, go away!” an 
then she heard the door open and shut, and 
knew she was.alone, and, atrength and courage 
alike failing ber she wept ac though her very 
heart would break. 

Bhe could not love him any longer. She felt 
she should never tru:+ the noblest man on 
earth, The bitterness of that hour was almost 
too grea’ to bear. 

She had loved Horace Railton so purely, sc 
unselfishly ; now she shrawk from the thought 
of meeting him again. Saxe hated herself that 
she had given back kiss for kiss, and vow for 
vow. She was hambled to the dust, and her 
whole soul cried out against her unmerited 
humiliation. 

She did not appear in the little family circle 
again that day. That was simply impossible 
to her. She could not meet her father's eyer, 
or listen to that note of tender compassion 
which his voice invariably took now when 
addressing her, nor could she endare Daisy's 
innocent and loving criticism. 

Bat the next moraing found her at the 
accustomed time seated at the breakfast-table, 
and although she was unnaturally pale, she 
greeted her father with the usual smile and 
kiss ; took, or appeared to take, an interest in 
the various items he read aloud from his 
morning paper; bat all the while she was 
amarting under the foul blow Railton had 
dealt her, and wondering if life held anything 
worse in store for her than this. 

Three weeks went by, and then a letter 
reached her in Horace’s handwriting. For a 
moment her strength failed her, only for a 
moment, then she broke the seal and read, 
whilst a look of scorn darkened her lovely 
eyes. 

“My prar GuINEVERE,— 

‘' Atter my shamefal treatment of you, 
I am almost afraid to address you, bat I have 
no alternative, for want is staring me in the 
face. Nothing has gone right with me since 
I said good-bye to you that nizht on Garret 
Hostel Bridge. Ob! what a fool Iwas! I 
believed then I could be happy without you. 
I dare not now tell you howbitterly I deceived 
myself. Of course, I can never return to 


Cambridge; in fact, the sooner I am out of 
England, the better will ba my lot. 


** My father has cast me off utterly; Iam 


entirely without resources, and living iv ab- 
solate poverty. If I had the fands I would 
emigrate. I don't know gow I came to be so 
toolish—I mean with regard to the missing 
articles. I was really mad for a time; and 
the fact ia I had lived beyond my allowance, 
it was a beggarly one at best, and my 
creditors threatened all sorts of horribie 
things. Ol course I cannot excuse my con- 
duct. I am almost afraid to ask farther 
assistance from you; but you loved me once— 
we hoped once that all our lives would be 
spent tog*+ther—and so, remembering old days, 
I screw my courage to the sticking point, and 
pray you to help me once again. If I am 
ever in @ position to repay you, I will do so, 


“With a hundred pounds in my p sees. 


sion I should not fear to face the fatare. I 
am not without talent, and once away from 
those who first tempted me from rectitude, 
and my allegiance to you, I feel convinced 
I could make something of my life. 


“I enclose the address to which you can 


write; and I oan only say that if you close 
your heart against me—broken down and 
pennile 
river. 

Heaven. 


aa as IT am—my only refoge is the 


Be mercifal to me for the love of 
‘* Horace" 


The lesser dropped from Gainevere’s hand. 
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This, then, was the thing she had loved an? 
idealised ; this creature in the semblanoe of 
map, who had done his beat to break her 
beart; who hed fonlly deceived and-wronged 
ber ; who was 80 base she would not now give 
ner band into his, or exchange any word with 
him; who had brought shame upon his 
ancient and honourable name, and shortened 
tbe, days of the father who had loved him all 
too dearly, trusted himall too well. 

As she had worshipped him, so now she 
loathed him. His Ilstteras she had burned in 
the first dread hour of her humiliation and 
despair ; now, with eyes all wet, she destroyed 
his portrait. She could but grieve over his 
fail, and pity dwelt within her breast; for 
womenare mercifal to the faulés of those they 
have once held dear. 

But her pity was mixed with scorn, It 
seemed.to her an abominable thing that one 
who had treated hex so ill shonld ack any gift 
of her; not,that abe thought to withhold her 
help. Bat if so she had sinned, she would 
have died rather than sought alms of her 
victim. 

She sat down to consider matters; she had 
not a hundred pounds in her possession. She 
dared not go to her father for such a sum, 
because, generous as he was, he would 
natorally wich to know for what purpose she 
required it; and she, who wonld not take 
retagein a lie, felt. that, learning her intention, 
he would utterly refage hia aid. 

Waat should she do? For the sake of the 
old.love she conld not Ieave Horace to starve, 
or +0 find a refage in the Thames, 

Suddenly the colour flashed her oheeks, her 
lips qnivered ® moment, then grew firm. 
Siraight.sbe went to her room, and unlocking 
& casket, took out a few green stones—they 
were ont, but had never been get. She.loved 
them hecause they had been the gift of her 
mother; snd now,,aa they lay glittering inher 
open palm, she murmured,— 

“It she koows what Iam about to do, she 
will forgive me—mother wae all charity.” 

Oarefally wrapping them in cotton wool, 
she went downatairs to wait for Hogh's 
ooming, and it waa a relief to her to see him 
alroady seated in the pleasant breakfast-room. 

“Mr. Brigcve," she ssid, ‘‘you once 
promised you wou!d befriend me at any time; 
i now pray your falfiiment of your promise.” 

‘*} shall be honoured by doing you service. 
What is it yon desire?” 

Tre colour came and went in her face, for a 
seocnd she seemed incapable of speech ; then 
ehe said, hastily,— 

‘You know of Mr. Railion’s trouble? Bat 
perbaps you do not know that his father has 
utterly renounced him, that he is living 
in poverty; and—and unless I: help him, he 
must starve, or do some desperate deed.” 

‘He bas written to you for charity ?'' Hagh 
questioned, between his clenched teeth. ‘* You 
need not answer,@your face reflects your 
thoughts, He is a despicable hound! Forgive 
me! I will not tranegress again, Only -tell 
mé my mission, and I will start upon it at 
once.” 

“You are very good to me,” gratefully; 
‘and there ig no one-else to whom I could go 
in this crisis, Mr. Railton wishes to emigrate, 
and I am anxious to supply the necessary 
funds; to do so I mnuet dispose of my 
emeraids. They have never been set, and 
go my father will rot mies them. If money 
enough oan be raised upon them, I would pre. 
fer not to partwith them, becanse my mother 
gave them to me. I don’s at all know their 
vaine. Dare I ask you to ascertain, and— 
and pledge or sell them, as you think best? 
Not here, where everybody knows everybody's 
affsire, bot in town, ‘(I know I am drawing 
terribly npon yeur goodness; bat I cannot 
bear that be shon'd starve whilst I live in 
luxury.’ 

“When do -yon wish me to go?” asked 
Hagh, in a maier-of fact tone, 

“At once if you can,” feverishly, “ and— 
and I would be giad and gratefal if you would 
perdonaliy give him. {he sam realised, I oan- 





not, I will not see him any more. Tell him 
I wish him prosperity and happiness ; that I 
degire no acknowledgment of my gift. Make 
him onderetand it is not a loan, He-shall 
start life afresh and unhampered by any debt; 
and ask him never to communicate with me 
again, The pastis over, let it be clean for- 
gotten;” and with that last word -she 
tendered him the precious stones. 

He was unnaturally pale; but ghe, in her 
excitement, did not heed this, and his voice 
was quite composed when he asked for Rail- 
ton’s address. 

‘If I leave you at once I shall be in town 
by noon, and as my business will not take 
long to trar sact, I can easily return to-night, 
although tco Iate to see you. Shall I wire to 
youfrom King’s Cross that you may know the 
reeult of my errand.” 

‘No, that would only awaken father's sua- 
picions. Come early in the morning; and for 
all your goodnegs to me may Heaven blessand 
reward you,” 

Hough Briscoe went away thoughifally. 
Btrange that so good and pure a woman as 
Guinevere Glen should waste her heart and 
life upon so base a man. He was fired with 
indignation,sgainst Horace, and fall of com. 
passion for her. 

Perhaps he had never been so ungelfish as 
in this hour, for he put his own love and dis- 
appointment wholly aside, thinking only how 
heat to he]Jp the woman who was more to him 


‘than life or fame. 


Before leaving Cambridge he went to his 
bankers, When he came ont sgain the hag 
he oarried appeared considerably heavier than 
at his entrance, and there was an almost 
steGes expression on his clean-ont, proud 
ace, 
“She shall not lose her emeralds,” he 
thought, as he drove to the station, “ That 
cad shall not touch one penny of her money; 
and,one day—perbaps when she marries—I 
will give them back to her, and my wedding 
present shall keep my memory green with 
her.”’ 

Reaching town he songht ont neither 
jeweller nor pawnbroker ; but drove at once to 
the address Gainevere had given him; and 
there in a sqaalid room he found ‘* Handsome 
Horace.” 

He bad to wait some time for admigsicn, 
and he heard, or fancied he keard, the sound 
of a woman’s voice; but when he entered he 
found only Horace Railton. He looked old 
and haggard, but he rose with a gesture of 
defiance as Hugh entered. 

‘*Whatdo you want with me?” he ssid, 
fiercely. ‘' I have never injared you," 

“To is true that you have never mistaken 
my goodsfor yours,’ Hagh said, sarcantically, 
‘‘and any otfr injury you may have inflicted 
I suppore was involuntary. Of my own will 
I should not have recalled myself to your 
memory. One is apt to get defiled by contact 
with scoundrels; bat I am acting as Mias 
Glen's ambassador.” 

‘*Misa Glen’s! How dare she gend you to 
me? How dare she make you acquainted with 
my affairs. What are. you to her? Thijs is 
infamons treatment!” 

“T thipk the less you say about infamy the 
better,” Hagh remarked, drily. “I am merely 
here.to render you the assistance you had the 
auracity to.ask, and she the generosity to 
grant. I atsure you it is quite agsins} my 
will shat I am the messenger of mercy; and 
I tell you plainly, if you speak one word in 
disparagement of Misa Glen, I will leave you 
with my mission unfalfilled. Men like you 
do not resort to desperate measures. It would 
be,happier for the world if they did!” 

*' You sneering devil!” Railton cried, in an 
access Of impotent rage. ‘‘ Take care you do 
not goad me too far. I am a disgraced and 
desperate man!" 

Hogh looked at him with an amused smile, 

‘*T am inolined to think you a sham and a 
deluzion. Those who threaten rarely perform ; 
and now, if you bave exkauated your heroics, 
we will get to business. I have brought you 





in all two hundred pounds, and let me advise 
you not to-plead -with Miss Glen again dor 
pecuniary assistance. Af you «do, it will 
certsinly-come to. my knowledge, and I shall 
at once apprice ‘her-father of your imperti- 
nence, He will find-means to end:dit,” 

Slowly-and gullenly Horace counted out she 
money. 

* It's -all-right,” he gaid, sulkily. ‘ What 


are you waiting for? Do you want a- 


receipt 2?” 

“No; bat I bave a-messsge todeliver. Misa 
Glen entrusted it tome; she said, ‘Tell him 
I wish him prosperity and happiness, that I 
desire no-acknowledgment of my gift; make 
him understand it is not a loan, He shall 
start life afresh and unhampered by any debt ; 
and ask him never to communicate with me 
again. The past is over; let it:be clean for- 

en.’ ” 

Horace listened- unmoved, and at the con- 
clusion, said, — 

‘‘Iam much-obliged to Mies Glen, and Iam 
sorry I had no resource but to apply to her. I 
will repay her as quickly as Ioan, For the reat, 
I euppore’she will marry you,and live happily 
ever after.” 

Not one word.of thanks or gratitude, not one 
kindly message 40 this woman who alone of 
sll he knew had been ready to help him. 
Hogh looked at him -with sick disgust, as he 
turned-to go. 

‘* Wait, I-will give you my IO U !” oried 
Horace, whose spirits had rigen most per- 
ceptibly since the receipt of the two hundred 
pounds. = 

‘To is unneceseary,” answered ‘Hagh, con- 
temptuously. ' The paper would be worthless. 
You might be honest as a matter of ex- 
pediency, bat I should be-sorry to.credit you 
with so much virtue or common. sense, call it 
which you pleace,” and closing the. door, -he 
went down the noisome stairs, followed by 
Horace’s curses, which, if-not loud, .were cer- 
tainly deep, 

When the last sound of the visitor's steps 
had died away, a cupboard door was flung 

stily open, and a woman.stepped out—the 

oman who had accosted Guinevere at her 
own gate. 

** My!" she said," but he's gota bitter tongue, 
ain’t-he! Never mind, you've.got the money, 
and there ain't anything else to.care about. 
We can snap our fingers at the-old folks now. 
Lor !-how good it is to hear the olink of gold 
again. When do we atart, Horry?” 

‘“T’ll go and see about our berths at once ;. 
but you can’t go as you are. People would ask 
questions. Take ten pounds and get what 
you want; but don’t be extravagant with the 
money, Lizzy. We shall want it ont there,” 

‘“T'll be carefal, never fear, and you'll kee 
your-word and marry me afore-we go?” with 
@ quick, entreating glance at him. 

* Of course I-shall. Don't hurry over your 
shopping, I must geta newousfit,-tco, and I 
think we can efart in a fortnight. The 
Monarch ietimed to leave then for Melbourne.”’ 

Phe woman dressed quickly, and with a 
cheerfal good-bye went out. Horace then re- 
paired to a shop where ready-made clothes 
were sold, and having considerably improved 
hia pppearance, ieeued fron the establishment 
with a retarn of his debonair manner. 

He went next to a shipping office, and found 
to his saticfaction that the Lady of the Laks 
wae to sail on the morrow for Brisbane, 
and that he could have the choise of two 
berths. Securing one he returned to his 
dingy lodging in a very satisfied frame of 
mind. Lizzy had reached home first, and-was 
engaged in examining her store-of goods. 

“I got the neatest thing I could,” shesaid. 
«T shan’é want mach finery, I reckon, where 
we're going; and I remembered to be carefal, 
I've got nigh on four pounds lett;.and, Horry, 
I ain’s one-to mind roughing «it,- when you're 
kind to me, and I’m very etreng:”’ 

He made some oarelecs wejoinder, and 
listened throughout the remainder-of the day 
to his companion’s plans for the ature with a 
curious smile about his mouth and a mocking 
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All unconsciously ahe was learning to look} wishin her breast. Neverbad her awn name 


light in his eyes. The following morning, 
* . up to Hogh, to wonder why.ehe had been so} sounded ao aweet.as when spoken by hia lips. 


having breakfaated, he.eaid,— 
‘I am going fo make arrangements for our 


Days and weeks went.by, Often Mr. Glen 


blind to his.geningand nobility of character ; t 
wedding. Do not.be surpriaed it Lam late in | and seeing thia, Mr. Gion was wise enough to} spoke of the emeralde,and juatas often Gaine- 


vere put him off with excuses; and to Hugh 


returning.” He kigaed her lightly.and went | ‘' let wellalone.” .S 
out. Guinevere never guessed how much Hogh/| she would say nothing because he loved her, 
was necessary to. her. comfort and enjoyment,|and she knew he wonld sacrifice anything 


Atan adjacent hooking, fiica he claimed his 
sleader.outéit; and lang. before. Lizzy-hadsime | until at the close of Jane he ;went away. 


to grow. anxious, be hed.lefs hermiles, behind, 


herself she would not confess she loved bim ; 
and bad set his face4owards.a; new, aonntry. |.and yet how -terribly long the enmmer days 


Toj| rather than. she.should be harassed. 


It wanted now bat .ten days to Gaiuevere’s 
birthday, and one morning, whilet she sat 
chatting in a desultory way to Daisy, Mr. 


* T'll start free nunham d," he mused, | were—how much she miased those qnies 
= 37 x Gien entered hurriedly. 


afternoons, when his Jow -musgioal voice dis- 


‘t What a.fool shea mnat have been to think I 
coursed so aympathetipally uponthis grand/ ‘‘I want those emeralda of yours, dear,” he 


should tie auch a millstone round my neck. ag 


she would. have. proved.” 
So withont one thought of pity, .one.touoh | great man’s life. 


aaid, “I'll get themaet. They will make a 


m, or that new .or she. story of a 
mg tees . handgome birthday gift, and Laxmore haa 


juat told methe,praper man forthe work I 


of companetion, ‘Handsome Hoxgace”’ lett Mr. Glen, watching, was .satisfied, and 
want done,” 


hia, wretched companion to sink or-awim.asshe | smiling, ssid to, himeelf,— 


might. Perhaps he.had.sownall his wild.cats, 
perhaps-he bad at length learned wisdom, | after. my.own heart.” 


because out.in the new world .he -prospered 
mightily ; but through some lapse of memory 


He never sought to recall himaelf to 


“ Hogh will win her yet, and he is 9,man 


‘* Mast you have them now?” 


him; bat.to ber infiniie relief he aaid,— 
‘Oh, this evening will beearly enough ; but 


her mind or communicated with his own | were like shadows, and although she would 
don’é forget to, have them in readiness. I’m 


family. No newa:from England should ever | not confess it to her own heart, and, indeed, 
but. half gueased it, she. wasJearning to lovejoff to Luxmore’a farm mow. Don't keop 
more | luncheon waiting for me.” 


enlighten his moat select cirole of friends with 


regard:to his past. him, with a love stronger, deeper, 


.As time went by, he took.to himself a wife, | enduring than she had given Horacs, because 
and children were.born to:him., Men:honoured | it was fonnded upon eam. 0 ie : 
@ October term, 


him, praged bis sabrewd business tactics, At the commencement of 


delighted to give himhe high places.amongast | the Glens returned, to. sheir pleasant house, 
them, and fate was kind #o.kim. The past | Mr. Glen saying Cambridge was.a jolly place 
when the students were ahout, aud he liked 


weighed not at.all upon..him, and, like the 
wicked manin Holy Writ, he:flourished asthe | to look-on young life. 
green bay tree, and no one was mone severe 
than he in his dealings with criminals. 





IT pont -know. hos, 49 thank you,” said | during vacatian. 


Mr. Glen was a true lover of the drama, 


Andhe rushed ont ‘‘like a amall engine,” as 


which, now. seamed inevitable. 


“ T. oan’s eat, Bisaie, I feel ao aiupid, and 


Gainevere,. the morning alter Hugh's return, 
and,on.the firat night of Sophia,.attended with | were heavy. 


‘'T think no.one was.ever so good 40 me he- 


fore. And. yon.saw him? Is he locking |.his two danghters; Daisy being in a.state of 
tried to hide.even from, herself, ahe said,— 


well? Wibat did be say?” great excitement. Guinevere was quite ready 


‘' He. asid very little,” 'Haghanswered, being |.10 enjoy all she .aaw,.and even ito like the 
weeping. lachrymose heroine, until ber fasher 





wishfal:to spare her pain, ‘‘bat physically I 
believe he is healthy. Iam afraid you. will | whirpered,— 


think me but a poor.servant. Youremeralds | ‘' Look tothe right dear ; do yon see a tull, 


were valuable, bat I parted: withthem fortwo .dark woman wearing magnificent emerakia ? 
fall. asisep. You will wake up quite well 


hundred poupde—that.aum ought to stand They look simply hateful upon her, she ia so 
#ailow, but.opon yon, they. would be splendid. 


you could more. easily redeem them."’ | I'll have. those stones.of yours set; if I forget 


Railton in.good stead—and, weil I shought 


‘* How -thonghifal you.are for oshers! And my promise, remind meot it,” 
Iam glad 4o abink they are not lost. I can | 


redeeming them. Will you tel! me please | 
whereyou have:placed them ?"’ | answered very quietly,— 

“You bad best.Jeave al! shat sort of tbing | 
toume, ag the gems wre.pledged in my name, H mMany-ornamenta as I require, 
and it.willcbe more pleasant for you nos to ; was never very fond of jowellery.”’ 
appear in the master at all. Wien you are ** Nonsenee, all women. are——"’ 
teady.to xedeem them, you have. bat to. com. 
mandme,”’ \ 

The grave .brown eyes met bersfully and | 
frankly. She gathered no hins.of the truth | 
trom: them, but there: were. tears in hereyes 
as she gave both ber.white banda into his | 

} 
| 
| 
i 


ping. 
“ What should I ‘have done withont yon? 
I begin:te believe you are the.geod genins of 
my life.’’ 
‘* Lhope it may prove that I am,” quietly. 


play. Hugh met them outside. 


She grew pale agd then red with fear and 


set aside.a.eertain:sum each quarter towards | confusion; only she had the presence of mind 
; $0 ecreen her face with her fan; and she 


scen.those emeralds, Mr. Glen was possessed 
with a desire to see his lovely daughter | room, and one glance at the little flashed face 


bd stones even more costly shan they, | told him the trash. 
Sophia was spoiled for him .as well as for; 
|,Gainevere, and perhaps Daisy, who enjoged| he said, harriediy, and in a low voice; buts 
| <everyshing without quite understanding, was 
theenly one. who derived pleasure from the | words. 7 
‘Do 








‘* Will you come and look at Daisy?" she 
said ; ‘I am afraid she ia very ill, and it would 


‘There is no rule without.an exception, and; be best to send for Dr. Champlin without 
please now. attend the play.” Bat having | further delay.” 


Mr. Glen followed her up to the child's 


‘* Send at once for Champlin and a nurse,” 
qnietly as he had spoken, Daisy cangbs his 


‘‘\Am I very ill?’’ she questioned. 


“Twas too late to.get in. Iheard before I | you think that I shall die?"’ 


* You are ill, my dear one; bui please 


“And now let ume see you bright again and | came that the house waa-packed ; bat I had a 
amiliog. I am very smuch afraid, young | fancy to try my: laok—it .was not good to- | Heaven, not dangerously ao,” 
6.” ‘Don's get & nurse. I won't les anyone 


lady, you are careless of yonrown well-being, |..night. 


coms into my room but Sissieand you, and 


I think yen needa stern monitor, .and,.as  ‘‘ You.shonld iave.come wish us,” said Mr. 
perhaps Rors,’’ the child said, wisi uacon- 


severity best-becomes ime, Lintend adopting | 


Glen, ‘' we secured ospital places, and were 


soicus selfishness. 





ibe réle myself.” there .in ¢xocllent time. Won't you return . 
Mr. Glen exchanged glances with his 


From that day.his, mapwer, for all ite with us $0 snpper?”’ 


composure, was tender and protective. .Hia | 
will dominated hers, although she. did not. yet | éleven. I had best get in.” 
gsess this, for Hagh Briscoe was4actlal.as:a | 
woman, { 

By and-bye he .saw with sasiafaction that | 
she was recovering sone.and.spirita, and even he Jed her to their oarriage. 
though Bessie Railton wrote that Horace | ‘'My emeralda! 
had gailed, she did not seem depressed. The act, and I cannot redeom.them.”’ 


pale, and hereyes were heavy. 


Then. he looked at Gainevere, who was very | a%sietance from. Roza. 


‘* What is it?” he contrived to whisper, ag 


“T would like to; bnt it is juss striking | daughter. 


‘‘Toan manage nicely, papa, with a little 
She is a capable and 
kind girl.” 

Dz. Ohamplin daly arrived, and baving 
visited hig little patient reported himself ic 


Papa wants so have them | the father. 


“ Scarlet fever,” he said, ‘.and in its worst 
I wonld not have you be too bopefn!, 





fact was, she bad .gueased hie iogratitnde Do not trouble; ali will. go.well with you, | form. ave b 

from Hugh’s reticence concerning him,.and Ifsnything else transpires you have only to | The child's constisution ia sgainat her.” 

= ~~ a horself thatshe had loved a acquaint me with it, Good-night, Guinevere!" | Needless to say the emeralds were forgotten 
g 80 . | 


*»Good-night!” and her heart beat fact! iu the faceof bis great.grief. 


The colonr came and went in hia daughter's 
fair face, and she trembled slightly, as she 


From Angust.until October, they wandared | aaked,— 
bout from one oontinental, town fo anather, 


and Gainavere. was. not without admirers; 


he ;forgot.to repay Gninevere, the. supposed And it was in ber mind to confess all io 
loan bat now all men to her,compared wish Hugh 


Daisy was wont to declare; and Guinevere 
sat thinking wretchedly of the coufessioa, 


So. absorhed was she in her own reflections 
that she did not notice how feverish and rest- 
less Daisy was, until, at luncheon, she child 


The pretty little theatre wasopen and good | said, plaintively,— 
companies bad been secured, good plays were 
to be enacted, all for the students’ benefit, for, 
agereiing f° the.dona’ ideas, the worthy folks | believe I'm going to be ill.” 
of Cambridge cannot appreciate an intellec- 
CHAPTER IV, tual treat, and shings.are deadly lively indead 


my head.seems too heavy for me solift, I 


Angry with herself for her want of observa- 
tion, Guinevere took one little hand geutiy 
in her own: it was busning hot. Daisy's 
pretsy face wad flashed deep red and her oyes 


With s sudden sense of alarm which she 


‘You bave taken a severe cald, I am.afraid. 
Jane.shall light a fice in your room, and you 
shall. be carried up, There, do not look «o 
disoonsolate. I will sit by you, and tell you 
allumy prettiest and neweat stories until you 


again, and ready to meet papa on his return.” 
Bot although.she spoke hopefally she waa 
terribly anxions as the hours wore by and 
Daisy’a gondition did not improve. The 
child* slept heavily, woke unrefreshed, and 
complaining that her shroat wagsore, that she 
was hot and thirsty, and had had ugly dreame. 
“It ia not necessary, pspa. I have really ac| lt wasa relief to Gainevere when her father 
You know I | returned. She went down tohim at once, 
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All that night Gainevere watched beside 
her. Long before morniog she was delirious, 
and was with the utmost difficulty kept in her 
bed. She slept scarcely at all, and it was not 
the least painfal thing in the case that she 
spoke constantly of Horace, comp!aining that 
now he never came to see them. 

Throngh all the long sad daya which fol- 
lowed when the shadow of death hung over 
the house, when the servants moved lightly 
and spoke in whispers, whilst the unhappy 
father wandered restleasly from room %0 
room, desiring yet fearing the dootor's 
arrival and report, Hagh Briscoe came and 
went, bringing new strength with him— 
speaking hopefally when others had ceased #0 
hope—helping in his own delicate and tactfal 
way, until Mr. Glen grew to hate the time of 
his departure, and Guinevere had a sweet 
sense of security whilst he remained in the 
honae, 

For ten long days the little life hung in the 
balance, and they feared each hour must be 
Daisy's last. Goainevere was worn and 
white; despite ali Hagh’s care and precau- 
tion she wae visibly weakening, and if she 
shoald take the fever in her present condition 
it might go hard with her. That thoughi 
made Hagh frantic, only he was not woat to 
give expression to hia feelings or fears. He 
Kept stricter watch and ward over her than 
before, bat beyond thia he could do nothing. 

Oa the eleventh day Dc. Caamplin, calling 
Mr. Glen aside, saia,— 

‘There will be a change to-day, I cannot 
yet say if for better or worae—I have one other 
visit to pay. I will then retarn and remain 
here for the oriais,"’ 

‘* I shall feel more secure if you will do so," 
Mr, Glen answered gratefally ; he felt shaken 
by this great trouble, and the doctor's pre- 
sence seemed to him a talisman againet evil. 
Very impatiently he awaited his return, and 
waa wich difficalty indaced to remain below 
witb Hugh, whilst Ohamplin shared the watch 
with Gainevere. How slowly the minutes 
and hours dragged by ; suspense was growing 
all bat unbearable, when there waa a alight 
stir in the bed. De, Champlin lifted a wara- 
ing floger as Daisy opened her eyea and looked 
rouad, lifsing herself a little on her elbow; 
then, with a sigh of utter weariness she sank 
back amongst her pillows, and fell asleep once 
more. . 

After what seemed a most unconscionable 
time so Gainevere, he rose, and lightly feeling 
the aleeper's pulse said, — 

* Bbhe has turned the corner, Miss Gien; 
with great care and attention she will do 
now.” She tried to answer and could not, 
but the doctor had daughters of his own and 
he understood, 

‘Carry the good news to your father,” he 
said, kindly, and shen take reet yourself, or I 
sball have you on my hands nex’, 

It was nearly ten o'clook, but Hagh atill 
lingered with Mr. Glen, and, as the girl 
entered, each man turning to look at her read 
her tidings in her face. 

Almost a sob rose to the father’s lips, for if 
Gainevere wao the pride of hia heart. Daisy 
was the petted darling, idolised for the sake 
of the mother who had placed her with one 
last effort in his arma, bidding him be father 
and mother too to her latest born. Hs stole 
softly, noiseleasly up to tie eick room, 80 
Hagh was left alone with Gainevere 

* You need not speak ons word,” he seid. a3 
he possessed himself of her handa. ‘'Tae 
truth ia olear, and none rejoices more with 
yoa than I do.” 

Sae tried to answer him, but she was weak 
with almost incessant watohiag, worn by long 
Suspense, and so, instead of words, tears came 
in « sadden blinding rash, 

Hagh made no attempt to stay them, know- 
ing weil what relief they would bring, and in 
& little while Guinevere grew quiss, aud look- 
ing op with wet eyes, said, — 

‘You mast think me very fooliah, bat the 


&Dxiety and suspense have been so hard to , 


bear—and—and my strength seemed to fuil 


me all at once. I have been so afraid all 
through that we must lose her.” 

‘*Abl you were faithless,” speaking lightly 
leat she should be again unnerved, ‘ D:d not 
I prophesy the child's recovery? You are a 
faint-hearted ilisciple,” 

He brought her wine then, and made her 
rest awhile before he would allow her to 
return to complete her vigil; and when he at 
last released her, the touch of his lips was 
yet warm upon her white brow, and a great 
senae of gladness flooded all her soul. 

From that night Daisy began to mend; 
very, very slowly she came back to life and 
health, for she had never been a robuet child, 
and nothing bat utmost care and attention 
availed to save her. Bat, as she mended, 
Guinevere visibly weakened and.drooped, 
fiaally taking to her bed; bat she had the 
fever very mildly, there was never any danger 
in her symptoms, and it was not found 
necessary to out off her beautifal bright hair, 
as had been done by Daisy. 

Siill, it was @ miserable time to all, and 
Msc. Gien declared everything went wrong, 
missing Gainevere's guiding hand. It was a 
glad day to ali when the sisters were allowed 
to come down for the firat time; Mr. Glen 
and Hagh made quite a little fete of it, and 
the child said merrily ,— 

‘It waa good to be ill, if only jaat to see 
how much people loved one;" then as an after 
thought, she added, ‘' Bat I would rather be 
ill oniy a little bit, like Sissie, then I shoald 
not lose my hair—do you think it will grow 
goon, Mr. Briscos? I look jast like a horrid 


*' Precisely,” auswered Hagh with a mis- 
chievous smile. ‘You are almost beyond 
recognition. Shall I send you up a dozen 
bottles of patent hair restorer? '’ 

Bat her small majesty turned a cold 
shoulder upon him, and disdained to reply. 

Coristmas was now fast sporoaching, and 
Guinevere, who gathered strength and spirita 
rapidly, nolongr needed Dr. Champlin's atten- 
tion ; but Daisy was a hothouse plant, and it 
was long before she could move quickly, or in 
any way assiet herself, 

* Never mind,” she aaid, with a nod of her 
head. “I shall be quite well by Obriatmas, 
aad, as Mr. Briscoe will stay with us, I shall 
have heaps of fan—jast to make up for 
missing Sissie’s birthday.” 

¢ 





CHAPTER V. 


Gurnevese. leaning back in her chair with 
loosely folded hands, was talking to Hagh ; her 
manner had lost much of its old composure, 
when she addressed him, and this, coupled 
with many another sign, gave him room to 
hope that at some no very distant date he 
would plead, and not plead vainly, for a return 
of hie love. She was now quite restored to 
her usual spirits, and was looking forward 
with trembling happiness to the glad time 
coming when for one brief, delicious week 
Haugh would be with her each day and all day 
long. 

“ Papa intends eniertaining on quite a large 
soale, partly to celebrate our recovery, partly 
to do honour to the family friend,” 

‘‘Meaning me,” smiled Hagh. “Sach 
homage will prove very embarrassing toa man 
cof my modes disposition. I hope I shall 
learn to carry myself wish all dignity before 
the eventfal time arrives—but something tells 
me I shall disappoint you.” 

‘* We ure willing to risk that; our grandest 





| night willbe Boxing-night. I hope you dance, 

; Me. Briscoe; I want you to enjoy my ball to 
| the utmost,” 

“Tam not given to frivolity," he answered, 

| with a whimsical expression; “when I was a 

| small boy I could dance a jig—but I suppose 

that would be out of piace in a ball-room?”’ 

| Then seeing her disappointed look, he added, 

qaickty, ‘ Bat there is time for me to learn if 

, you have the patience to teach me—only begin 
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wish something easy; remember, Iam quite 
ignorant of the terpsichorean art," 


“*Come,” said Gainevere laughing, “ you 
shall have your first lesson now, we will try a 
polka—you must watch my movements, and 
sing an air for me.” 

“ Let us try together.” x 

“No; that is, not at first. Are you quite 
ready—see,” and just raising her skirts, she 
began her first lesson, when the door opened, 
and a little sunny head appeared. 

‘6On, Gainevere, what fan! and if you 
please, Hagh, you are singing out of tune. 
On, let me teach you to dance whilat Bissie 
plays to us.” 

Toe next moment there was the sound of 
riotous laughter, of a treble voice, shrilliog 
out mocking compliments, and Gainevere 
with her hands dropped upon the keys, 
laughed at the performance until her eyes 
were wet, 

‘' Ssop, stop!’ she cried, “ This will never 
do! Daisy you must have more control over 
your partner. Mr. Briscoe, may I remiad 
you, you are not @ danciag basr.”” 

“IT am not quite sure at the present 
moment what I am," he answered, meekly. 
“I only know I was doing my level best, and 
obeying Daisy's instraoctions.” 

"Indeed, you were nos," cried that young 
lady, “‘and I really believe, Sissies, ha is 
shamming. He knows a great deai more 
abont it than he will let as see." 

Hagh caught the little figare by the waist 
and whirled it. round the room uniti! he him- 
self was breathless. 

“TI plead guilty to polking, but there my 
knowledge ends. So if you please, Miss Glen, 
I will claim every polka on the programme.” 

‘IT am afraid I mast resiat the claim, Well, 
dear, what is ii?’’ as Daisy suddenly grew 
grave. ‘Are you tired with your sport?” 

“No,” beginning to langh again, ‘' bat papa 
sent me to you with a message, and when I 
saw Hogh looking so fanny and you so very, 
very grave, I forgot allabout it, It was only 
jast now I remembered, Oa, dear, how sorry 
Iam!" 

« And what was the message, little feather- 
head? Have you forgotten that, too?" 

“Qh no, I can remember every word. It 
was, ‘Ack Sissie for her emeralds. Teil her 
I will send them off at once, as I want her to 
wear them at her ball. If she brings them to 
me now, I will send them off by the twelve 
post.’ Whilst you are TD pan them ready, 
Bissie, I will ran and papa how stupid I 
have been. And really, it won’s matter if 
they don’s go until three o’clook, will it?” 

“No, it won’s matter dear," Guinevere 
answered, in a queer voice. “Go and tell 
papa I will be with him soon.” 

“Don’t you want them set?" persisted the 
child. “ How fanny your voice sounds, and 
why don't you look at me when you speak? 
Are you angry?” 

“No, Iam not angry, dear. Now hurry 
away, or papa will be getting impatient.” 

The child went with legzing feet, the little 
mind grasping the fact that in some way the 
mention of the gems had made her sister 
miserable. aah 

“ Perhaps,” she thought, ‘ Sissie does not 
like to les them go away because ~ were 
mamma's, I ask papa not to bother 
about sending them.’ 

Aud Gelesvens stood before the window 
fighting hard with herself, whilss Hugh 
watched her in silence, feeling that the orisis 
in hia life had come atlast, He could jast 
see that the girl was very pale, that all the 
brightness had gone from her face, as all the 
gladness had left her heart, but he waited 
for her to 8 . 

er with a swift gleam of hope in her 
lovely eyes, she tarned and confronted him. 
Is waa strange how involuntarily, she appealed 
to him in any time of need, how very eure she 
was of his help, how confident she was in his 
strength, 

‘Teli me what I must do,” she said, in a 





very low voice. ‘*I have not saved enough to 
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‘ wedeem them yet. I must make a clean breast 


of it, I suppose, to papa. He will be very 
angry, and although I know he will forgive 
ae > will always remember the deceit I 
have practised. It is very hard to lose his 
best Icve—and”—with quivering lips—‘‘I 
did it all for the best. I would do it again if 
the need arose.” - 

* You are not to ee ee Hugh 
paid, very gently. ‘ You shall have the pretty 
baubles before three o'clock.” 

** Bat—but—oh! I thank you for your 
generosity, only I cannot be your debtor.” 

And then to her surprise he laughed, but 
seeing she looked hurt he grew serious again. 

‘Did you suppose for an instant, Guine- 
vere, I would allow you toimpoverish yourself 
for the sake of one who never deserved a 
the re egy PF ac} ? — gh I in - 
porses atill— ve never 
them—and I will return them to you at the 
given time,” 

She was trembling very much ae she said,— 

‘‘ Then it was you who hel Horace to go 
away? Iam your debtor. Oh! why did you 
do this thing ?” 

“Because I love you,” he answered, quickly, 
“‘and if I had no hope of winning you, you 
never should have known the truth, I would 
have found other means to save you from 
trouble or embarrasement. There is now no 
reason for Mr. Glen to learn in what manner 
you would have assisted Railton——” 

** What shall I say to you?” she broke in, 
hastily, tearfally. ‘‘ How shall I thank you? 
Ever since I have known you your friendship 
has environed me,” 

‘* Let my love supply its place. Guinevere, 
sweetest and dearest, will you not give me 
some hope, will not you tell me that one day 
your heart wiil turn to me?” 

“Hugh! Hugh! don’t you see? Cannot 
you guess? J love you now,” 

Still he stood a moment, hardly able to 
realise what wealth of happiness was his; 
and then, as all the trath broke upon him, he 
caught her in his arms, prisoning her in a 
close and tender clasp, whilst his kisses fell 
oe golden hair and smiling lips. She was 
his now, his only and for ever—this peerless 
woman he had loved so well and so hopelessly 
in the days gone by. 

‘* Heaven is very good to me,” said Guine- 
vere, after a long ecstatic pause. ‘Ob, my 
dear love! my dear love! how could I be so 
long blind to all your goodness? I shall 
always hate to remember that once I held 
another dearer than ‘the lord of my life.’ 
I wish, oh! with all my heart I wish I could 
forget the past.” 

"To will is to do—so forget it!" he smiled. 
let it be clean wiped out as though it had 
never been; we have all the fature in which 
to be happy, dear heart.” 

* And you will never remember my — to 
be angry with me? You will feel and under. 
stand that it was not true love I gave to him, 
only a wild, unreasoning passion—that I 
saved my soul’s best worship for you.” 

‘'T shall know all this ; is not your innocent 
heart like an open book to me? My beloved! 
my beloved! this one hour’s rapture would 
outweigh a life of pain,” 


+ 
* *- 


It was considerably later when Guinevere 
went to her father ; and then she did not carry 
the emeralds with her. Mr. Glen, busy with 
his correspondence, did not glance up as she 
entered, but said jocosely,— 

** At last, my dear! I may as well resign 
myself to the inevitable at once, for really I 
notice that when Hugh is here it is next 
to impossible to catch a glimpse of you. Now, 
give me those troublesome stones—this time 
they shall go." 

“I have not brought them, pspa,” she 
answered in a low voice. He glanced up 
quickly and a little vexedly then; he was 
business-like in habits, and hated anything 
that savoured of procrastination ; but when 
he saw her tranefignred face the rebuke died 





on his lips, and he looked at her with open 
and honest admiration. 

She laughed happily, yet uncertainly, as she 
noticed his glance. 

“What is it, papa? You look as though 
you had discovered something new in me.” 

“TI am wondering what has happened to 
you; you are the very picture of joy.” ; 

** And Iam joyous; juet the gladdest woman 
in all this town. Oannot you guess, dear, 
what it all means?” and then, with her arms 
about his shoulders, her sweet face hidden 
upon his breast, she added, ‘At last I am 

g to please you! I have learned my 
mistake—and—and, papa, I am going to 
marry the best and notlest man under the 


'€ Thank you, my dear ; after that speech, I 
will take a seat, Seriously, Guinevere, 
you mean that I am to accept that young 
rascal, Briscoe, as my son.” 

* That is what I wished to convey to your 
mind,'’ she answered demurely, ‘' you said he 
was @ ‘man after your own heart,’ and s0— 
so I did not like to disappoint you! Hugh 
will tell you all about it later.” 

Mr. Glen kiesed her heartily. 

“My darling obild, I shall be almost 
reconciled to my loss, because, of all men I 
know, Briscoe is the best and most trust- 
worthy. You are a happy woman to have 
won his love, see that you pr’zs it; earth can 
give you no greater treasure.” 

And when each had regained something of 


the usual everyday style of manner, he said,— | 


‘'T suppose that rascal drove all thought of 
my request out of your head?” 

“No, oh no, dear papa! How can I 
forget such priceless gems as mine? They 
are priceless, for they have taught me the 
utter goodness of the man whose wife, please 
Heaven, I shall one day be. Dear, you must 
not be angry with me when I tell you they 
left my possession months ago, that I believed 
them lost——" 

‘‘What! and you bat now declaring they 
were priceless—your mother’s jewels too!” 

‘Hush! pleare hear me a moment longer. 
I gave them to Hagh some months since. I 
wanted to raise money. I could not come to 
you dear; kind and generous as you are, I 
knew you would refuse me any loan for such 
& purpose as mine. And—if you feel just a 
wee bit angry with me for the deception I have 
practised, try to remember that but for this 
incident of my past I rever should have 
learned Hugh's true worth and nobility of 
character.” 

Then, sitting on his knee, she must needs 
tell him all her little atory, must needs dwell 
upon her lover's genorosity, and lament her 
own secrecy. And the gentle hand caressing 
her hair did not cease ite caressing; not one 
word of blame did Mr. Glen utter at the con- 
clusion of the narrative; but he kissed her 
lips sg saying, in a voice hushed through 
emotion,— 


“TI am glad to know that my girl has a! 


heart of gold, like her mother before her, and 

ou were wise not to ask assistance of me, 

use most certainly I should have refused 

it. All things considered, my dear, you have 

acted for the best, As for Hugh, by Jove! I 
am _ to call him son." 

‘* Thank you, air,” said Hogh’s voice from 
the doorway. ‘I want no greater reward for 
the little I have done than those words of 
yours, Gainevere, here are your treasures.” 


The emeralds were duly set, together with 
some pearls which Hogh had in his possession, 
and which had long been an heir-loom of the 
family which he alone represented now. They 
were forwarded to Guinevere in the form of a 
necklace on the twenty-fourth of December ; 
and as she clasped them about her beautiful 
a she said, addressing both father and 

lover, — 

‘**I do not care what the susperstitious may 
say—for emeralds, you know, are not Juoky, 
and pearls mean tears—I ehall wear this for 
the first time on my wedding day; becanse 


they have shown me how blessed above all 
women I am in my father—and—and you.” 

“In all things you shall please yourself, 
Come hone,” eaid Hugh; “ wear it if you 
will.’ 








And she did. 
[THE END.] 
PRETTY PENELOPE. 
I 


OHAPTER X'X, 


Taz home that awaited Penelope was cer- 
tainly a strange one. It was perhaps the best 
thing that could have happened to brr, this 
plunge into a different life, almess into d:ffs- 
rent ephere. 

She lefs Stever stone in a dazed sort of way. 
She had no distinct recollection of anything 
that occurred daring the last two hours she 
passed there before entering the train tha‘ 
conveyed her to London. 

The torrent of tears that had rushed from 
her overcharged heart had only relieved her 
for the moment. Once the paroxysm was 
over, she seemed to feel anew the icy band 
across her brows and about her heart, the old 
trouble returned, and brought with ita fresh 
one. 

Danis, as she had Iast seen him, as he had 
appeared before her in the old garden,as he had 
spoken—this figare of Denis was photographed 
on her mind and on her eye indelibly. Look 
which way she might, she could see nothing 
| but his handsome dignified face—could hear 
‘nothing but that hard passionate voice speak: 
ing out bis despair and reproaches. 

And, of a trash, Penelope had no need of 
thess last. Sane had known only too surely 
that she had erred, Oushera might and 
would no doubt—even Denis himsslf, in his 
ordinary mood, wonld — have been of the 
opinion that her fault had been only a litsle 
one, and was, indeed, a folly, nota wrong; bat 
| Penelope did not exonerate herself for one 
moment, did not cffer a single excuse for her- 
self. 

The hot intolerance of her girlish pride, 
which had been stirred up to rebellion by 
Marcia Rochdale’s sneers received no mercy 
from her now. She utterly condemned her 
! past conduct. She oalled her reokless de fisnos 
| of Denia’s love by a very barsh name, She 
'fels that bis scoueation had been true to the 
|Jast letter when he had turned on her and 
said,— 

** You acted a lie once |’ 

She bad acted a lic—she had wantonly de- 
ceived him. She had played and mocked 
with the most sacred feelings of her heart, 
her Jove for her mother ; and what was the 
reeult? 

She had been anxious to let Denis see that 
there was one poor girl in the world who was 
not desirous of scheming for himeelf and for 
hia wealth, and she had succeeded admirably, 
She had met the first warmth and tender- 
ness of hia love by an icy wind. She had 
chilled him with disappointment and Gia illu: 
sion, and she had done worse, she had de- 
atroyed the faith and chivalrous belief that 
had been one of his atrongest traits. 

Throngh ber Denis had lost his happiness, 
and though she, out of all the world, was the 
one being that lived for and in him in fature, 
they must never meet, or she would become to 
him even a worse inflaence than she had been 
in the past. 

She could not think calmly or even con- 
nectedly on this question just yet; she could 
only shiver with hopeless misery, and & regres 
that was bitter aa death. 

Dr. Westall noted the signs of her tears on 
her white face; but he knitted hie brows, and 
shook bia head slightly. He was not sati«fied 
with her looks, and be drew Kate on one side 
as they were starting, and impressed upon her 
that if her young mistress should be ill she 
was to send for him at once and without 
delay. 
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The journey to the town wat accomplished | frock-coat to match. On' his white haired héad 


by Penelope in the same heavy dreamy 


fashion, but once arrived at the busy Londco | 


terminus ehe met with the first beneficial | 


tonch of the new life before her. 

Kate, thongh very willing, was absolutely 
no use atall; indeed, Penelope going quickly 
to and fro abont the platform searching for 
her scattered property, had to turn anxiou# 
eyes now and then on the ruddy-oheeked, little 
maiden, whose simple brain was absoluicly 
applied by the confasion arcund her, jasi to 
see that che was not missing toa. 

All this was exactly what was needed to 
rouse the girl out of the lethargic spirit of 
despair that had fallen apon her, and when 
+ Iact she had marshalled her forces, in other 
words, had laden two four-wheeiers with her 
belongings, and was being driven slowly and 
with a certain amounts of rickety indecision 
oat of the station, her face had ‘regained a 
little of the look-is used to wear. 


“Uncles Hartwick said I was to give the | 


oabman only eighteen pence, bat I don’t think 
that will’ be quite enough, do you, Kate?" 


she said,’ with a faint, weary shadow of her | 


former sunny laugh. 

Unconsciously as she rolled through: the 
dark atrests of England's greatest metropolis 
Penelope felt herself emerging ont of the 
cloudiand of the past few weeks ; what, under 
ovher circumstances, would no doubt have 
been a depressing undertaking, now fulfilled 
a very different misvion, 

Ngt all the tonics and tender nursing of 
Dr. Westall could have been eo beneficial to 
the girl ag this journey into an nonknown 
land as it were, with the necessity of being 
self-reliant, self-dependent ond quick in 
thought and action forcing itself upon her 
&i @very tury, 

Mr. Desborough lived in an old-fashioned 
gbrest in Brompton. Penelope remembered 
to have heard her mother sey he had been 
there nearly all his life. The winter dusk 
bad deepened into darkness when the two 
cabs pulled up before the dcor of an extremoly 
dingy house, with not a glimmer of light to 
ba seen throughout its many windows. 

The arrival of so much luggage at this 
house attracted considerable attention in the 
gtreet; and as Penelope emerged from the cab, 
followed by Kate, she found an chservant 
crowd of nearly a dozen people waiting to 
watch her proceedings with much curiosity. 

Alway# irritated by the thoughts of publicity, 
Penelope rang a ebarp peal at the bell, and 


while the cabman, assisted by two disre- | 


putable-looking creatures who had run after 
the "fares," began taking down the laggage, 
she stood waiting for admittance, 

The admitisnce way a long time coming, 
bat it came at last. The door wae opened 
with a great deal of fass, the rattling of 
cbhaing and pulling of bolts, and then there 
appeared & rather dirty-looking, unshaven 
youn in a seedy suit of black shus might once 
have served as a butler's livery. 

This man gazed in swestrnck amazement 
a% the spectacle before him. 

‘* Meroy ! take us!” he exclaimed, as well 
63 he could speak for horror; then he retreated 
egeinet the wall, and called in an excited 
way,— 
‘ Master! master ! ” 

Penelope gave a sigh of relief. 

* Tois is not my uncle, at any rate,” she 
thought, awiftly. 

Quick to act, she stepped into the hall, and 
gave directions to Kate to carry ia some of the 
smaller things; and then she turned at the 
sound of a voice; and found'herself face to face 
with the master of the house, henoeforth to be 
her guardian and companion 

Bore at hears ae she’ was, with an aching 
head and & wearinese in all her limbs, Penelope 
could scarcely refrain from smiling at the odd- 
looking individasl she beheld, 

Me, Desborough wat a thin erect man with 
® Olean-shaven face; he was Greased in an ol. 
fashioned atyle wearing the high black stook 


Oo: our grandfathers and the double breasted 





{ 





: lope; come with me. 


was @ very tall hat, his’ hanmde were covered 
with black gloves, and he atovd leaning on an 
umbrella, 

‘You are my niece; Penelops Desborough, 
I presume,” be raid; in the softest and 
sweetest voice: Penélope ever remembered to 
have heard, Ocertafufy it was n6t the voice of 
& curmudgeon as Dr. Waatall' termed her anole, 
is might have belonged #6 a woman.’ “ Yot are 
ry nieces. I have’ been expecting you, but'I 
have not been expeoting a circus or a 
menagerie. This house is not built with 
sufficient accommodation for such things,” Mr. 
Desborough glanced with a patr of keen dark 
eyes at the crowd of boxes and’ men assembfed 
in his doorway. ‘*I think you have msde’a 
mistake. You had better go to thé ‘ Pan- 
technicon, there ia more'roonr thers," he said, 

Penelope laughed outright now. 

“IT shall not miad him,” she though, 
quickly to hereeff. “ Hé’hashamonr; and that 
is a great thing.” 

‘IT don’t know where’ the ‘ Pantechnicon’ 
is, uncle,” she answered him, as gravely as 
possible, ‘‘and T assure you there is not live 
animal among my possessions, Of course, if you 
prefer it, I will leave them’ outside; bat it 
would ke a pity, because I have some odds and 
ends of valuables in my boxes.” 

Mr. Desborough made'no answer to this, but 
turned to his servant with a grand air. 

* See that my niece's baggage is conveyed 
up to her apartment. Her wenoh will tell you 
where the things should be:placed. Nieoa Pene- 
There is a psrticularly 
cold wind to-day, and''as it’ will have to'ran 
throngh the paseages for the next half hour, we 
are better away from it.” : 

Penelope followed him at onoe, after telling 
the old servant to come to her for the’ money 
to pay the cabs, and she soon ‘found herself in 
& good-sized room which, though asbabbily 
fornished, was not in the least uncomfortable ; 
on the contrary it had an almost cosy air, and 
its walle of books from floor to ceiling gave it 
the look of a study. 

Mr. Desborough politely made way for. his 
niese #0 approach the fire; and while she stood 
looking about her he fixed his keen eyes upon 
her beanty and sorntinised’ her weil, 

By-sud-by Penelope, bringing hér gsza 
round, met his, and at the ocontavt they 
both smited. 

‘' Well!” said Mr. Desborough, “ are you 
eaticfied 2? Is the pioture correct?. Theré are 
no'canvas bags of gold, or a solifary starved 
ont to mew over & dead hearth, but I can.give 
you plonty of proofs that you'are.in the home 
of & miser, if you'so désire them ["" 

Penelope coloured faintly. 

“Dear nnole!” she began in some con- 
fusion, 

Bat Mr. Desborough langhed with jasé a 
touch of bitterness, and then he grew com- 
placent again. 

“Ag if I did not know all you have been 
told ahoné me,’ he said, in that same caresa- 
ing voice. ‘I have besome a popular legend 
by this time, and you’ mnet pesenre yourself,’ 
Penelope; for a very hard fifé of is with me, 
for the legend’ is not’ withous’ good’. founda- 
tion, 

Penelope had taken off her hat, and. she 
looked tp at him with her sweet eyes fall of 
&® suddén tenderness; her beautifal young 
face wearing s smile to match the eyes. 

“T believe,’ she said, softly, “that I shall 
be very happy with you. At least,” she 
added, and thia time she spoke hurriedly, “ is 
will be my own fault if I am nos!” 

Mr, Desborough glanced af her sgain, 
ve and his white eyebrows contracted a 

ittle. 

“You will not be frightened then?" he 
said. ‘It ie not exactly an ordinary house- 
hold; for one thing, there is rarely any food 
to be found here, and for another—as you sea 
—like the miller in the old conundrum, I 
always wear a hat, though not alwaysa white 
cre,’’ 

Penelope tried not to laugh, bai did no} 


snoseed very well’ Even’ in thést’ first early 
moments of acquainfarne ste dissevered there 
wav'a strovg chord of Dhar 7 Berge her: 
self and hér unconventional relative; sat tha 
fund'of hdmourand fah which ao afetin guise? 
her had a décidéed' plics in the’ character’cf 
this outious’old man, wid was like’ no one 
Penelope had ever met in her lifé"béfore.: 

“T am not easily ftigh¥éned,” bie said, ia 
her pretty fashion, and’ she put ‘out her hand 
as she spoke; “and I don't’ mind héw many 
hits you weat, so'thas I am not obfiged to 
wear them tov.” 

Mr: Devbtrougl Tfooked at her for & moment 
in’ silehoe whilé hé stroked the little hind 
lying ‘so confidently im hit. 

“You were’ like’ her when my eyes first 
restéd on’ you," he said suddenly, abvrapily, 

na with his voice a littld harsh'now; *“bat 
blikeness'goew as I see’ you in the Hight.” 

Pénhelope did’ hot speak, she only‘ tef¥ her 
haad in his. 

To her illimitable syntpathy, to her Beart, 
tuned as it was ia’ such’ # minor key; a whole 
lite’s history was conveyed to' her. in ‘#his 
speech, ; 

She seemed to’ know'all, to seé back into 
fhe past, to understand miuch’' that might 
have been perplexing: 

This man had’ loved’ her mother—throogh 
his hopsless love he’ haa become what He was 
now-—he had shat hinielf ont of life; and all 
that madé life livexble. 

He had earned for himself’ hard*namen; 
and he deserved none ‘of the world’s reproach, 
none of its cortempt. 

‘I must try and seem likd’ her,’’ Penalope 
said very'gently when she epoke, and thén she 
drew a little nearer: “I am sure if would 
have given her happiness’ to bave kcown cf 
your goodness to me. She had always a 
tender word for you!” 

The old man madt no andwer; bat the*keea 
dark eyes grew soft and hia touch’ closed over 
the small hand.’ Sadilenly he bént forward 
and Kissed the béautifal young face with bia 
withered lips, and then in a swift way he 
loosened his hold’ and became his former celf. 

‘'T have written out a set of raléd and regu. 
lations, Pénelops, which I shall be obliged it 
you will kindly peruse and then hang up in 
some prominent place on your wall, so. that 
you may not forget my wishes. You will 
find two rooms allotted to’ you. They are’nod 
decorated in she most modern fashion, bit 
they are nots devoid of comfort. Your grand- 
mother, my sainted mother used them for 
many years. Downs, my. butler, ia at. your 
command, and if you liké to dispence: with 
the ocost- of your maid, you can use. him 
instead.” 

Penelope had. great difficulty in preventing 
sg emile. It was wonderfol-to her to fiad ler, 
self inclined to emile at all, but ah’ seemed 
as though bus were a different pereon, at all 
events for thé moment, than she had been four 
or five hours back in this same day. 

She took the large piece of: cardbésrd on 
which s setiés of rules were inaoribed’ in s 
legible hand; and as' coon as she had setsled 
her cate—about which matter there ensaed a 
tremendous amount of haggling and 
quarreliing, which tended to show that thrift 
was Gertuinly not an unknown quality in the - 
establishment—Penelope followed her uncle’s 
spare eréot figure up the dingy staircase, and 
found hérself eventaally in het own roomé, 
which’ were by no means didtastefal to her, 
although they were nof 80 cléan aa they might 
have been. 

‘I shall leave you now, Penelope, Oa 
perusicg that,” pointing to the card she held, 
‘you will get an idea of the hours at which I 
breakfast, lunch, and dine; if you wan aby- 
thing exira—tea or such Jike. Jaxariés—you 
must purchase them yourself, I understand 
you can afford to do this, and it is a jasé 
arrangement. You scem to.bs possessed of & 
good deal of property,” Mi, Desborough 
added, as he glanced about him; then he stood 





at attention. “I hope you will try and he 
happy here, niece Penelope. I truss your 
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maiden will not destroy anything, and will 
behave herself in a seemly fashion!" 

Kate, who was staring round eyed at the 
speaker, broke into a flood of tears as Mr, 
Desborough withdrew. 

‘Lor’, Miss Penslope, what do he mean? 
I ain's done nothink for sure, have 1?” 

Penelope soothed her devoted follower in 
her own sweet fashion. 

* You must not mind all my unole says, he 
ig not quite like everybody else, Kate, but I 

he will be kind and good for all 
that.” 


Kate was rather dubious as she dried her 
eyes. 

ai Well, mias, I hope so. Only it is all so 
queer, and I don’t sse why you should have 
rules given you jast as if you was at a board 
om , Lor! Miss Penelope, this is a fanny 

ace!’ 

Penelope looked back at the speaker; she 
ae the liat of regulations on the mantel. 
shelf. 

Although she was not afgaid of the si¥ange 
lifa into which she had stepped, nor of her 
strange uncle, and she was quick to 
the good she was already deriving front it; 
she atill could not resist a natural pang of fear 
and loneliness conveyed in the possibility of 
Kate leaving her ail alone, 

So long as Kate remained there was come. 
thing left to her ont of the past. That past 
that with allita later days of darknes# and 
misery held such a wealth of happiness of love, 
of sweet remembrance of girlish dreams that 
had seemed realities, 

‘** You will not go away jast yet, Kate; will 
you ?” she said, wistfally, ‘‘ you will try and 
put up with——” 

‘You think I'd leave you now, Miss Pe- 
nelops,” cried Kate, in amezament, “ Lor! 
miss, you couldn’t think 80! Why, I'd never 
be happy ‘cept along of you,. and I’ve got to 
take oare of you, I prgomised I would to the 
doctor and to Mr. Latimar when he see me 
this morning; and then, what do you think 
Miss Lueie would say, and my mother, too, if I 
was to go off and. leave. you all-alone in. thi 
fanny place? Why, I'd be the-«wickedest girl 
in the world.” 

Kate, working away at refractory strapsand 
looks of boxes, did nos see that Ponelope.was 
orying now silently, bat none the-leas passion: 
ately, Toe simple: words had touched. her 
heart's wound .once-again, and the relief that 
De. Westal -had-withed %0.see oame'at last: 
Tae teara' she had shed ‘in the morning ad 
bat inflamed her-brain; but this weeping-wad 
instant—it came fron Ba and weari- 
ness, and once is*was-over would-prove to have 
been ag refreshing. and good-as a summer 
shower to she parohed:earthy 

To prevens. herself. fronr giving way to: thd 
disoomfert she felt. in her young. nvistress's 
home Kate bastied ‘about, unpacked. things, 
and-strewod the’ old-world room with a litter 
and confusion, 

She talked.a good deal.as she worked, bai 
Penelope. didnot hear. alhshe.said-till;ag the 
tears began to ceaco, she felt spurred to fresh 
courage and action by. the energy of her faith- 
tal and loving companion, 

‘Let me.help you, Kate; and I think you 
shall go. dowmetaire; Kate,and ask my unole, 
with my compliments if he.will exause. me 
from dining ‘to-nighs... I see . hia dianer hour 
ig seven- thirty, and:it id-almoss that now, and 


‘‘ And then you'lliet.me make you-some.tea, 
Miss Penelope?" cried Kate,-eagerly, as-che 
hastened toobey. ‘‘ See, I've brought our dear 
little ketile, and I've got everything, and I Il 
make you so comfortable. I.am-so glad-I 
thought to bring a}l shat-sort of thing: béadase 
I couldn't go’ and .ask that cross old~thing 
downstairs, Kate-.was at the. door by tbia 
time, nodding her head impatientiy, “1 wont 
dowu to have- poepin the kitchen, you: know, 
mids; and id’s-horrible! He's got» big. pair 
of soaleson the dresser, and rows and rowa.of 
big brown jaraand bottles on the floor; and 


they look so dreadfal, miss, jast like that : 





picture of the forty thieves ia the book you 
give me last Christmas,”’ 

Penelope's tears ended in laughter. 

* You are a little goows, Kate ; it’s my belief 
you conid soon frighten the old man,” she 
said lightly; and then, as Kate tripped away, 
shaking her head dubiously, the door was 
shat, and she was alone, 

She stood for a mioulent motionless in the 
middle of the confdsion. Her brain was 
clearer, her thougli## miore concise’ than they 
had been for week® 





Hints were given of her nngovernable 
semper, and once there was mention made of 
the svandal that was running through the 
Village, becauze of some terrible scene whioh 
Bad occurred at the Court through Mes. 
Latimar being mad jealous on account of some 
young lady who was staying at the big house 
as gueuti 

Fron?tlie same source, as the year waned, 
came first intelligence of the birth of s dead 
son and héit so Latimar Court. Her aunt 
wrote her thé news also, with a long wail of 


‘It is my duty,” she said to herself, quietly, | despair 


firmly, after a long eilence'of deep earnest self- 
communion. “I must lear® i¥ ax I would 
learn a hard lesson; and heré alone, away 
from—from him, perhaps it will not be so 
Giffionlt to forgeti It must not be. I have 
courage, and I have stfengsh, Let me use 
botti now to push Denis Latimar and all that 
touches him out of my lifé,out of my thoughts, 
out of my heart forever!" 





CHAPTER XX, 


Days became weeks, weeks rolled into 
A suiiitier Had come and waned, 


miontha, 
Wititer had orept into autamn’s place. Is was 


Caridtmas time again, and King Frost held 


high oarnivat. 

A whole youy had sped away. Penelope, 
sitting in thé old dining-room of thé diugy 
olf heuse in Brompton, felt as though that 
See en @ century, Not that site had 

Funtieppy. She had, indeed, at times felt 


happy. 

I¢ had beew sich a quiet; pexcefal year. . I? 
she had been denie® the rash and baatle of 
life that is the da@of-all young things, she had 
had other pleasures in their stead. She had 
lived in an atmosphere of love and culture. 

From the moment she had entered Hart. 
wick Desborough’sstrangehoms, and had taken 
her place quietly and contentedly in & house 
whose prevailing characteristics were parsi- 
mony, ocheerlessness, and depression, she had 
been received straight into the moat sacred 
and.tender-corner of her uncle's heart. 

Life had been. one long. monoteny,. but 
Penslope. had: never complained; indeed,- a 
the: weeke-had slipped. into months she had 
grown.s0. nsed-to the existence. that.a changé 
would have been-almaost painfal, 

She found her. anole a moat agreeably com: 
panion,.a man learned. beyond cesoription ; 
he waa a musician inthe tracat sense of thé 
word, aud mawy were’the hours of melody 
that were'spent.by the old-man and the girl 
in the old-time house, 

Sporadic warfare between Kate and. Mri, 
Downs was the one and-only, excitenrent that 
broke the monotonous harmony. of the’ life; 
excep\ing, of course; the. oceasional. visite’ of 
Ds. Weatall, and ‘the meeting between Lucie 
and Penelope when the elder sister returned 
for a short sojourn in England. 

Letters oame bat eeldom to the girl, Her 
friendsin Ssevenstone had written. frequently 
at first, bas. by degrees-these letters" grew few 
aud far-between, Dri Wentall: had-not-time 
for correspondence, Lucie's letters werd 
regular bat not often,.and Mrs, Rookdald 
sometimes remembered her. niece, and sent 
her.several-psgee' all abous Maroia'sa grandeur, 
and the social euccess she had made 

It. warfrom~Kate. that Penclope-got stray 
news about the.inhabitants of. Latimar Court 
and: their. doings.- 

Kate's mother never failed.to writea weekly 
despatch to. hex daughter, and... Kate~ ag 
regularly brought the despstebh toker mistread 
to be deciphered amd discussed. 

It. was. through this: hambie: soaroe. that 
Penelope got a faint aadttouch of Denia‘s home 
lite... The. bhambte letter writer*had atways 
something.to say-about-the. Latimars, 

Marcia’s-aopopularity was-the chief source 
of com ment, Asoordisg +04hi9-witness, young 


Mrs. Latimaar bad. managed to make herself ; pone 


as much disliked in the shors-time she bad 


reigned at the Cour) asehe could well have done. | 


She had so enitreated Marcia not to do euch 
and gach a thing, to take great care not to 
expos@, herself to risk; bat the dear girl had 
been strangely wilfal—probably she conld not 
help her feelings—only the reatit was lament- 
able; for Denis had desired = 26m, and to hava 
that-son given and snaitohed from him by the 
mother’s folly was really very hard.” 

Reading between the lines Penelope could 
560° Offy too well that her saunt—selfish, 
worldly av-ehe was—was yot deeply mortified 
atid distréased over the’ affair, and the girl's 
héarf grew heavy and sad within her. 

The task she had set herself the first day of 
her life under he uncle's roof had never beén 
accomplished, If was an impossibility. 

Forget Denis! She might as well have 
tried forgeWfdtnezs in drawing her breath. 
The mere fadtof trying to push him from her 
thonghts, ott of her heart, only strengthened 
his position there, 

She never knew avtil she heard stray news 
of him whata longing there was within her 
to break the ohord of silence between them, 
to lwarn how it fared with him from hia own 
dear lips. 

She prayed for him night and day, she 
followed the history of hia domestio life wish 
anxiety and dread. Alas! she knew only too 
well that dread mast be faifilled. 

Did she not know him, and did she nos 
know Maroin? What bond, what link, could 
there ever beof real sincerity or depth det ween 
this man and woman, who.were ag far asander 
in nature as the: two poles. 

Tae news of the gead ohild strack- Denis 
raheough Penelope's tenderess love, She could 
feel-what-a bitter blow, what a disappointment 
this must bs to him. How much consolation 
ané-joy would.bedenied him. Is was from. her 
friend; Madge Riley,, that she gots av the key- 
wote of the disaster. Mise Riley wrote aa- 
sparingly about Maraia. 

‘ST. always: thought Mrs, Latimar-an ua- 
sympathetic woman,” she said, ‘ bat I credited 
her with a qaality, she -doss not evem seem $0 
understand, As Marcia Roohdale she appeared 
encased in & cold hard pride, which thought ra. 
pellent was not contemptible. Aa Marcia 
Latimar she is absolately devoid of any pride 
whatever. She-envelopes herself ina perpesasl 
teenzy of jsalouay, of suspicion, of hor anger 
avunreasoning. as is is valger. Forgive me, 
Pen,-dear, for writing a0 frankly about your 
cousin; but.the trath cannot be hiddes, and if 
you did nos hear it from me you wenld from 
gemeoneelee,. Mrs. Latimarhas already made 
beraelf the soandal of the place through her 
siily and-anoomfortable sondact, She cannos 
bear her husband. even to spsak to another 
woman, She watches him like # oat does a 
mouse, She forgets dignity, position, even 
womanliness, when she imagines some cause for 
suspicion, and it ia through this horrible folly 
on her part that she lies.as ilias sho does now, 
andthat her child baa been born dead. Sane 
persisted indriving tothe mect st Old Winstead, 
when she ought not to have Iefs the house. Soe 
had determined that poor Denis was actuated 
by every: motive under the san for following 
the hounds that day, excep’ the desire ofa goo 
sportaman to have a good day’a sport ; and so 
nothing would do bat she muet-go tov, and 
eit and watoh him with: her lynx eyes and 
jealous brain. 

‘You have heard. of the acoident that bap- 
d to bor carriage, Ishall never forget the 





look on Denis Latimar’s face as he realised the 
danger she had brought on herself, He does 
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[PENELOPE LOOKED UP AT 


not love her. How could he, Pen dear? She 
is &® woman no one can love, but, oh ! he is so 
good to her, and Iam sure he weuld try and 
be happy with her if only she would give him 
half a chance. What fools these jealous 
women are! What tortures they give thew- 
selves, and what a pitiful place they bave in 
the world’s opinion for all their trouble and 
worry. I can't help feeling corry for Marcia, 
for she must ¢uffer tortures, but she has herself 
to thank for her suffering and no one else. 
When are you coming to pay us your promised 
visit? Surely your queer old unole will spare 
you for a little while. Do ask him!"’ 

To this letter Penelrpe had written s brief 
answer. 

‘* My poor queer old uncle is very ill, Madge, 
dear,” ehe had said, ‘‘ and I could not possibly 
leave him. I am all he has, and I love him 
very dearly. Some other day when he gets 
better I will try ard come. Your description 
of Latimar Court bas made me very very #ad. 
One feels an eagernees to try on | set such 
things right ; but, alas! it can never, be, I fear. 
I will send ycu a few lines in a week or #0. 
Just now I am all engaged in sick nursing. My 
invalid is so grateful and so patient, Iam so 
glad now I came to him, for I think I have 
given him some pleasure and comfort. He has 
@ heart of gold, although he choozes to pose as 
& miser and todercribe himeelf as an oddity. 
Au revoir, dear Madge.” 

These letters had been written early in 
December, and now it was early January. A 
month later Penelope, sitting in the old citting- 
room, wears the eame black gown she had 
worn a year ago for her beloved mother. 
There is no outward sign to mark her grief, 
but in her heart there is a new void and a 
sorrow which will be long in healing. 

For her uncle is dead! The illness, of 
which she wrote to her friend, grew worse 
and worse each day, and as the joy-belle pro- 
claimed the news of Chriat’s birth throughout 





the frost-bound ccuntry, the epirit of the 





MB, DESBOROUGH WITH HER SWEET EYES FULL OF A SUDDEN TENDERNESS!) 


quaint, gentle-hearted misanthrope was 
watted away from earth for ever. 

Penelope had not known how much she had 
loved her curious old companion till the 
moment when she realised she had lost him 
altogether. As she sat in his study and read 
the faded writing of his life's story as in- 
scribed by the dead man many years before, 
Penelope could not help feeling a joy mingle 
with her sorrows ag she realised that his last 
days on earth had been cheered and gladdened 
by the presence of Marian Desborough’s child 
—that sweet angel-woman whom he had wor. 
shipped so reverently, so absolutely, all his 
life long. 

In this first moment of ber grief the question 
of her future did not obtrude very much on 
Penelope's thoughts. She had grown used to 
the peaceful monotony of the past year, it 
would be hard to bave to rouse herself and 
make plang, 

Another very energetic brain, however, 
was not long in making those plans for her. 

Mrs. Rochdale, who was staying at Latimar 
Court with her daughter, now convalescent, 
immediately packed her trunks, and set « ff to 
join Penelope when she received through her 
bueband news of old Hartwick Desborough’s 
death, and of the fortune he bad bequeathed 
to hia niece. 

* Someone must be with her, Lucie can- 
not be in England for weeks, if even she 
returne at all. Penelope cannot be left alone. 
She was my dear sister's child, I am the 
proper person to Jook after her. She must 
come to Ratland Gate of conrse—and—— ” 

And after that Mra. Rochdale had flitted 
away, leaving Marcia plunged into bitter and 
jealous thoughts of Penelope. 

How Marcia hated Penelope! In that 
blind, unreagoning way that constitutes the 
meaning of a really jealous person, she laid 
the root of all her disappointment at Pene- 
lope’s door. Even the hundred and one affairs 
that had occurred durirg the past year of 





marriage to rouse her wild temper and un- 
governable jealousy into contemptible action, 
faded into nothing when she thought of her 
cousin. 

She knew the trath too well here—she knew 
that with Penelope there was real Panger, good 
cause for doubt and suspicion. Penejope was 
the only woman Denis loved, be would love 
till bis death. Waa it a wonder Marcia hated 
her ? Marcia, who hated the dumb animale that 
Denis caressed, and was even jealous of the 
very sunshine, did her husband by chance 
express admiration for it! Yeo, Marcia hated 
Penelope with a good hatred ! 

The year that had elapsed since the cousins 
had met had done — to tone down this 
batred. As the love and despair and silent 
anguish grew and grew in Denis Latimar’s 
heart when he thought of the love that bad es- 
caped him, so the jealous antagonism towards 
this came poor, lonely little love deepened and 
streigthened in Marcia Latimar's breast. 

And now—now Penelope bad become rich. 
She would emerge from her seclusion, she 
would take a prominent place in the world. 
She would perhaps be more beantifal than 
ever. What would happen? What when Pene- 
lope and Denis met once again, as meet they 
undoubtedly would. What would be the result? 

The wretched woman, brooding over ber 
thoughts till they grew into absolute reality 
and certainty, instead of being what they 
should have been, vague, indefinite, impos- 
sible of realization, drew a breath, sharp as & 
dogger thruat. 

“If she comes in my path—if she comes in 
my power I will not spare her—I will hill ber. 
She shall not have Denie’s love and then 
mock me. Denis is mine, he belongs to me— 
let her dare to take him from me! She may be 
strong, but I am stronger! I will kill bher—I 
will kill ber!"’ and in such a moment Marcia 
was capable of this evil, for assuredly eho 
was & madwomsn. 

(To be continued.) 
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[DOLOBES COVERED HER FACE WITH 


BASIL’S BRIDE. 
= eel 
CHAPTER XXII. 

A HORRIBLE DISCOVERY. 


“ Wat is it? What have youseen? What 
has frightened ycu?'’ cried Travice, soothing 
her mistress as best she could, but Dolores’ 
sobs still continued with unabated violence, 
and she forcibly drew her maid to the opening 
of the cavern. 

* Let us go outside, Let us leave this horri- 
ble place |!’ she cried, incoherently. ‘‘ All the 
rain that ever poured from the skies is better 
than this awfal charnel-house.” 

It was not until the pair had left the cave 
some distance behind them, and were once 
more under the trees, that the young wife 
could control her agitation sufficiently to 
give an account of what she had seen, 

“It was the dead bedy of a woman,” she 
said, trembling while she spoke, ‘‘a skeleton 
with some remaine of clothes on it, and there 
was & ring on one of the bony fingers—a 
diamond that seemed to flash like an evil eye. 
Ob | it was dreadfal—dreadfal ! 

Travice covered her eyes with ber band, and 
for a few seconds did not speak. Her face was 
whiter than Dolores’ own, there was an un- 
speakable horror upon it, and she trembled 
from head to foot, 

‘You must not say a word about this to 
anyone,” she said at length, in a hollow 
Whisper. “We shall never go there again. 
Let the cave keep its secret |” 

Before Dolores could reply to this strange 
speech, a man, wearing a huge ulster, appeared 
from behind the trees, It was none other 
than Lord Chesham. 

“ Bo here you are |” he exclaimed ; “ thank 
goodness, have found you. We were 
beginning to get frightened, for the storm was 
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80 terrific, and we fancied you might not be | 
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HER HANDS, AND THE ACCUSING CBIMSON SLOWLY EBBED, LEAVING HER PEADLY PALE!) 


uble to get shelter from it. The brougham is 
waiting in the road just beyond the plantation. 
It’s & good thing for you I bave an acute power 
of observation, very few other men would have 
been able to trace your footateps as I have 
done. But I flatter myself I oan followa track 
as well as an Indian could.” 

Dolores was not in the mood to laugh at hia 
lordsbip’s self-satisfaction, for never bad pre- 
serce been more welcome than was his attbat 
jancture! She took his arm, and they hurried 
on until they reached the brougham, into 
which they were followed by Travice. It was 
then that Lord Chesham noticed for the first 
time how pallid both women were. 

** You look as if you bad seen a ghost,” he 
said, glancing from one to the other ; and 
thereupon, in spite of Travice’s implorin 
looks, Dolores told him what she really h 

een, 

His iordship was naturally very much 
amazed, but at the same time he did not seem 
to dislike the responsibility which the dis- 
covery thrust upon him ; indeed, notoriety of 
any kind was sweet to his intensely vain and 
egotistical nature. 

‘It must be looked into—looked into at 
once,” he said, pompously. “I will give the 
necessary orders directly I have seen you safely 
in the house. In fact I’m not sure that I won't 
ride over to W—— myself, now that the storm 
has cleared off, and give the information to the 
police superintendent there. He must send 
men to the cavern without delay.” 

Travice sat with downcast eyes and leaden 
cheeks, liatening, but of course not venturing 
ona remark. Dolores could see that she was 
still ev ffering under the strain of great emotion, 
and she suspected the emotion must have some 
deeper root than even the startling events of 
the afternoon. 

As coon as they srrived at Chesham Royal, 
Dawkins burried down the steps to open the 
carriage. door, and on entering the hall, leaning 





stranger standing there in conversation with 
her I ueband’s valet. ; 

“ What is it, what is it?" irquired his 
lordship, coming to a pause—for he prided 
himself on knowing everything that took 
place in his house, even to the names of the 
kitchen maids, and the joints that were 
served up in the servants’ hall for dinner. 

‘‘ It’s @ person come to see Captain Cher- 
ham, my lord,” answered Jarvis, reepect- 
fully, “ Bat I've told bim that I can't take him 
to master to-day without the dootor’s orders. : 

‘You have come to see my nephew, bave 
you, sir?’ queried Lord Chesham, turning 
to the stranger, who was vo other than 
Osborne the detective. ‘‘ He isn't well to day. 
Perhaps I can arrange the business for bim.’ 

“Excuse me, my lord, but I'm afraid not,” 
answered the detective, bowing. ‘‘ My busi- 
ness is of a private nature, and I have some 
important news for the Captain, which I 
have come down from London on purpose to 
deliver, ” 

‘Come down from London, have you? 
Well, that’s a long way, and it’s a pity you 
shoald bave a lost journey; you had better 
me | the night, and perhaps Captain Chesbam 
w be well enough to see you in the morn- 
ing.” 


Osborne at once accepted the invitation, 
and was in the act of thanking Lord Chesbam, 
when his eye was caught by the eight of 
Travice, who had been standing bebind ber 
mistress during thie colloquy, and who now 
swayed forward, as if she were on the point 


of fallin, ‘ ‘ 

The detective happened to be nearest to 
her, and he caught her in bis arms. . 

‘ She is fainting,” he said to Dawkins, 
“fetch some water.” . 

The butler obeyed, while Dolores ran upstairs 
in order to get ber smelling bottle, and sbus 
Osborne was for a few seconds os 
alone with the unconscious woman, for Lor 


on Lord Chesham’s arm, Dolores saw a! Chesham had burried to the Library to write 
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his despatch to the Chie? Constable of the 
County Police—an important docament, 
before which ten fainting women would have 
faded into insignificance, 

The detective bent over hia senseless 
burden, and gently lifted the hair from her 
brow. A slight amile curved hi¢ lipsat the 


+. 

“A wig! Well, I’m not suprised. And 
theepsotaciés ares disguise too. What's her 
game, I wonder—whois she? Ithink Captain 
Obesham may fiad it worth while to-employ 
meron thia business also," v 

. * * 

Chesham Reyal was in an unusual state of 
exelvement that night, for it somshow leaked 
out that Captain Chesham was not so well, 
aud the dovtor, when he paid his evening 
visit, wasextvemely dissatisfied with the condi- 
tiom of hia patient, 

“You have been exciting yourself,” he 
said, with his fingers on the sick man’s 
pulse, ‘ Your temperature has gone-up, and 

a are in a high state of fever. Did I not 

strict injarictions on you thie morning to 
keep yourself quiet? ”’ 

“ And cam alf the injunotions in the world 
‘ minister to @ mind diseased’ ?” asked Basil, 
bitterly en ‘'Doring the day I have 
been lying here. with nothing to do bat-think, 
aud my thought#have not been exactly of a 
calming description.” 

“ You need not tell me that," said Blundell, 
grimly. ‘ Batl give you fair warning that if 
you yield to these morbid thoughts my medi- 
dines can do very little for you,”’ 

‘ You mean I shall die?” 

‘Yes, that ia it in p'ain English,” 

‘And perhaps the best thing that could 
befall me,” muttered Basil, hopelessly. ‘I 
have nothing to live for. Death would put an 
end to all the complications.” 

“ That is the conclusion of a coward, not of 
@ soldier and a brave man," returned Dr. 
Blandell. ‘ Sacha speech was unworthy of 
you, Captain Chesham.” 

Basil made no reply, but relapsed once 
more into the semi-svupor from which tie 
physician's entrance had sronséd him, A 
little while later he grew more feverish, and 
presently became delirfows. 

Wild words fell from his lips; confasttl rav- 
ings which, for all théir’ inoolterency, were 
yet distinct enough to niske the’ doctor think 
it wise to keep Jarvis in the drewsing-room 
while he himéelf watchétl’ by tHé nick-béd. 

And so she long watches’ of the nizht 
dragged themselves wearily on; Dr. Bluvicell 


remaining by Basil's’ side, ready for any’ 


emergenoy that might ariéé, and grappling 


hard with that drewd presence that’ Hoverdd | 


near, ready af the leas? sign of weakness‘ to 
olaim ifs victim. 

Yéa, Basif'lay very near desth. THe poison 
bad done ite déadly work'all’ too well, and, 
strong as his constitution was; it waa hardly 
strong enough’ to hold’ ites own’ against the 
drig that had: slowly but surely under. 
mined if, 

“Tf he had drank that last draugtt he 
Wwould’have béen a dead man atthis'morient,” 
the dovtor muttered to’ himtevlf; and thew he 
Went into thé dressing'‘room to'send Jarvis 
downstairs for some vinegar, with’ which to 
bathe the patient's heated brow. 

After the valet's departure the doctor steed 
for a moment in the dressing-room, load’ in 
detp thought; and at the same moment be 
heard from thé other side of the door; whith, 
as the reader knows, communicated with 
Dolores* apartments, a low sod. 

He started af the sound. Evidently’ the 
young wife was lying against the door, ttyiny 
60 gain some’ ktowlddge'of how her hdsband 
was progressing from the sounds that mivtit 
reach her from his chamber; 

What did it mean? Was she the verfest 
hypoorite under the sun, or were his own 
suspicions and those of Captain Ohesham 
himself unfounded ? 

The thouyvkt had hardly formed’ itctt’ in 
hie mini before the door of communication 





was suddenly thrown open, and in the aper- 
tare stood Dolores herself, pale, anxioas-eyed, 
but supremely lovely in her beautifal youth. 

For a minute she did not speak ; indeed, 
her agitation was too great to allow her to do 
50;and when she finally found her voice it was 
low and faint. 

Ta my husband very ill?” she whispered. 

Very ill indeed, I regres’ to say," was the 
cold response. 

Bae shivered, but choked down her emotion 
by a str ¢ effort, 

‘* May I not come in and hélp to nursehint? 
Sarely I have the right as his wife——” 

*'A right which I muat reqaest you not to 
enforce,” interrupted the dovtor. ‘' Your hus- 
nae life depends 4 his being keps oa, 

your prevenoe'at this moment would only 
exoitehim.” ~ . 


“You think so?” tremulously, 

‘T am sure of it. Under these cizonm- 
stamoes-you will see that you dohim a greater’ 
kindwess by remaining away.’ 

Her wistfa!l eyes sought his with pathetic 
entreaty. 

* Bat you will tell me how hei¢—you will 
let me stay in this room, where he need not 
suspect my presence, but where at least I 
shall be within'sound of his voice?” 

Prejadiced as he was against her, Dz, 
Blandell found it hard to resist her sweet 
pleading; bat he stesled his heart as. he 
remembered an ominous sentence of Basil's 
which he had overheard a few minutes ago. 

* You cannot stay here,” he said, aely, 
"' because Jarvis will be here during the night, 
ready to assist meif I want help. I am going 
to watch Captain Chesham myself.” 

‘Bat you will at least come and tell me 
how he is?” she persisted, while her eyes 
were misted over with tears that pride would 
not let her shed, “I will stay in my own 
dressing-room, only you must promise to come 
to me twice daring the night, and say whether 
~ . better. Sarely you will not refase me 
t is ” 

He.-could.not-refase her, Afier all, he-was 
bot human, and no man could have.withatood 
her imploring loveliness, 

Poor Dolores—poor bruised heart! All 
night long she crouched down against. the 
inner side of her dressing-room door; strain- 
ing hér ears, while ¢he teara-felkon her clasped 
hands, and her limbs grew stiff and-cold from 
their ufnataral position. 

De. Blundell kept hia word,. T.wiee-he gave 
her bulletins, The fires was at-about-three 
o'clock, before the grey.dawn began to-break, 
and. it was a-well-nigh hopsless. ones Bat 
when #he sun had come: fopth :in.all ite pomp 
of rosy splendour from. the: east, Basil's 
ravings grew quieter, and: hefiaally.sank to 
sleep. eo the doctor came onos- more: to 
the dressing-room, and his: fiat was-spoken in 
three worde,— 

‘He will live! "’ 


CHAPTER XXImTl. 
Bastze’s ULTIMATUM 


THe distovery of the dead body: in. the 
cavern had caused a great dealof excitement 
in the neighbourhood, more especially when, 
by, méans of rings. that still clang to the 
flashiéhs ‘fligers, and a leather purae contain- 
ing oards that was found near, it was proved 
beyond a dotbs that the remains were those 
of Mrs. 8s, Matr, of Priors Abbey—the ill. 
fated lady who was supposed. to. have elopad 
from-her husband nearly. seventeen yeara ago. 

Whether she had perished by foul play,ié 
was, of course, impossible #6 say. after thia 
lapse of times but it was quite certain that 
daring all these years the cavern had kept its 
neoret—indeed, no one seemei.to have 
suspected that it existed even, It it had been 
otherwise, it ia. pretty certain that the jewellery 
would not have been allowed to remain un- 
disturbed, 

An inqueat was held, and both Dolores 


; and Travice were called upon to give evidence, 


and then the unfortunate woman was buried 
in the litile village churchyard; and Dolores, 
ospriciously enough, insisted on following her 
to the grave. 

‘Ig ia true I did not know her,” the girl 
said, when Lord Chesham remonatrated 
against her intention, “bas Fate has thrown 
her across my path, so to speak, and there is 
no one else to do her honoar. [or all these 
years her memory has been lying under an 
anjust suspicion, and I rejoice that I have 
been the means of clearing it from shame,” 

And his lordship, who had learned by this 
time that, in spite of'her delisate physique 
and childish beauty; the little lady had a will 
of her own, said no more; bat eo far came 
round as to officiate himself as one of the 
followers atthe faneral. 

There was a thied attendant from 
Chesham Royal, though this one did not 
ocoupy any official posisien in the procession 
—none other than Osborne'thedeteotive, who, 
— oo a oe menee 9 re 
while she rever fa wreath of white 
flowers on the lowsret?-coffin. 

‘It's a queeworld,” mnttered this gentle. 
mat-to himeelf, ‘‘ and every year that I live 
the queerer i¢ scemis-to get!’’ 

This happencd rather more than a week 
after Captain was first visited by 
the doctor, and during the interval Oaborne 
had remained on at Chesham Royal, although 
he had not yet seen Basik 

The young offisse was.now pronounced ous 
of danger, but to-day waa the first time he had 
been permitted to leave his bed, and the 
doctor said it would be some time yet ere he 
would be well enough to come downstairs, 

No one had been in the room except Jarvis 
and the doctor. Between them they had 
nurzed him, and the actual nature of hia ill- 
ness was even yet more or less of a mystery 
to the household generally. 

De: Biandell had told Lord Chesham that 
is proceeded from ths heart, and thia his 
lordship had repeated to the other members of 
the family ; bat there waa a vagueness about 
the statement that'made is peoaliarly unsaiis- 
factory. 

People said it was odd that Mrs, Chesham 
was not allowed in her husband's sick cham- 
ber. Lady Chesham, indeed, professed 
extreme indignation, and proposed’ to remon- 
sizate with tho.doctor; bat Dolores,.in an 

of. wounded pride, implored her not.to 
do.so; and finally. her ladyship-yielded. 

What a terrible-time that was-for the youag 
wile! Alaa for: her. bopes of: wiawiag , her 
husband's love by means of the- magio 
dranghe | 

She laaghed-alond. somesimes;. in seora of 
her. own: orédality, to. think. she.could: Lave 
been such a fool as-to imagine sbe-would sue 
osed by means-of-s.gipay.’s philtre | 

And. yet it certainly. seenmed that-atten. the 
first half of the philire Bacil's, mamner-had 
changed sowarda-her... If it had-nos beem ‘for 
that encouragement, she would. never have 
given him the second.dzanght.- 

Mean while,-Basil himself wassketohing ont, 
slowly:and laboriously; his own fature-plaa of 
action, He had plenty of..time.to mature it, 
as-helay in bed watching: the sanligh toasting 
chéquered patterne-on.the wall.papes,aud by 
the time. he waa: strong enoughto- si¢ apn he 
had finally srranged. his-ideas,--and-was.fever- 
ishly anxious.to-putshem-inieo effest,- 

On the third day after the funeral sof poor 
Mrs, 84. Maur he sént for hia wite 40 come. to 
him in hisdreasing-room, I+. was-abous.three 
o'clock in the afternoon, aud the day. wat 
one worthy.of November. e 

It did not rain,. but. a. damp, olingiag 
moistare was in the sir, the skies were low 
and grey, and the trees, partly. bare-of foliage, 
looked dank and. dipping .as- they, looned- ap 
out of the mist. The air was-veryystill, not & 
twig bent, nota leat moved. a 

Dolores knocked timidiy at the door, and in 
anawer received a low-voiced 4‘ Come-in.” 

She was very pale, save indeed for one heotio 





spot of colour that burned on each cheek, aD 
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(hove wad in. her whole demeanour a sori of 
vague apprehension that Basil was quick to 
observe. He himself still looked very ill, bat 
inflexible resolation spoke in his face, 

“You are better?” she faltered, hesitating 
on sha threshold, 

«Yes, thank you, much betier. I hope to 
be well very soon, Will you be seated 7” 
waving his hand toa chair opposite his own. 

She obeyed, shivering slightly at the frigid 
goldness of -his voice. She had not ventured 
40 expect a warn weloome, bat assuredly she 
was not prepared for this icy formality. 

‘* I sent for you because I think.is is desir- 
able to come to a thorough. understanding 
with you,” proceéded Bahil, waiting for a 
moment to regain the self-posséssion shat the 
mere sight of hey, in her gentle womanly 
beauty, had almost made him lose. He bit 
his lip hard. ‘ Daring my illness I bave-had 
time to. think seriously over our position 
towarda each other, and under the. circam- 
stances I think the only thing left us is to 
part for ever.” 

“ Part for ever!" Her whité lips could only 
just articutate the words. ‘Part for ever!" 

He made an affirmative motion of hia head, 
and looked away. The damb. anguish of her 
face unnerved him, even while he failed to 
= if $0 anything, else save’ conscious 
guilt, 

Dolores wad siléné for a litile while, battling 
hard with the horrible choking sensation that 
oame in her throat, Then she.said,— 

“ This resolution of youtais rather sudden, 
igitmot? You had not. thought of it before 
your illness, had you?” 

“ Before my illaess—no ; the fact of my ill- 
ness has made me think of it,"’ 

He looked at her significantly, and her eyes 
fell before his gaze. 

* What do you méan?”’ she faltered. 

‘Do you need to ask?” he returned, still 
in the same low inteuse tone. ‘‘ Does not your 
oondoience tell you?” 

Dolores shook her head bewilderedly. 

_ “' My conscience tells me nothing that could 
give me the key to your words.” 

He put hia hand to his. eyes, and remained 
this for a few minutes. This interview was 
trying him terribly, Mr. Biandell had warned 
him againgt it, bus he would not listen to the 
warning, 60 anxious was he to leave Chesham 
Royal at once. And he could not leave without 
having seen hia wife, 

‘‘T would have spared you if possible, even 
now I will not pai into words the thing-that 
you have done,”’ he said at last, “bus you 
will understand when I tell you that I know 
all, I saw you come inio my bedroom through 
this room in which we.are now sitting, and, 
more than that, I saw you when you potred 
your’accursed drags into the glass at my bed- 
side; and if I bad drank that draught, I should 
be a dead man at this moment, Now do. you 
understand the necessity of our parting?” 

A wave of deep burning colour swept over 
her tair face, and her eyes fell in utterest 
shame and confasion, She had no answer to 
give him, 

‘'You need not fear,” he said, very sadly. 
“T ghall not accuse you publicly. Your shame 
ig my shame, and the seoret will be weil kept. 
No one knows it save Dootor Blandell and 
myself—even Jarvia hag no suspicion. I was 
in order to make assurance-doubly sure that I 
would not allow anyone in my bedroom during 
my iliness, The doctor's knowledge. I could 
not help, Ié was he who took the dragged 
draught, analysed it, and found the poizon you 
had pat in it, bat he has given.me hia solemn 
Promise never 00 reveal thé truih to any 
human being.”’ 

Dolores’ brain was in a whirl. Throngh ié 
one thought was beating and throbbing. By 
some horrible mischancea the-philire had been 
poisoned, and she, in her ignorance, had given 
isto Basil, What could she say, how could 
She clear herself? Should she humiliate 


herself by contessing the truth—that she -had 
resorted to this last desperate endeavour to win 
her husband's love? Even though she did so, 





it was doubifal whether her confession would 
be believed ; and Lady Chesham, if appealed 
to, would assuredly sweat that the philtre was 
harmless. 

She was like soms.poor frightened anintal 
catigit.in a snare. Oa every side the. meshes 
held her fast. There was no escape. 

She covered her faca with. her hands,.and 
that er, orimson—the livery of guilti— 
slowly ebbed, leaving her deadly pale. No 
words would come to her, she was like one 
paralysed by an all-powerfal dréad.. 

"You may thank Heaven. you have been 
spared the consummation of. your intended 
crime,” wert on Basil, in a shaken voice. 
* What devil prompted you to is Heaven only 
knows! If an angel ftom above had told me 
that you were capable of such wickedness, I 
would.not have believed him.'’ 

* And now,’’ she said, lifting her head, and 
speaking shrilly and sharply, “if the same 
angel told you I was innocent, would yoa be- 
lieve it?” 

She waited with dated breath for his 
anewer. Without hesitation it came. 

“T cannot disbelieve the evidence of my 
senses. The proofs are too conclusive. With 
my own eyes [ saw you drng the lemonade, 
and analysis shows that the drug was a deadly 
poison. Before that, and at the beginning of 
my mysterious fainting fits, Jarvia had seen 
you leaving this room.and going back to your 
own apartments, although hé had no idea 
what your presence meant. What oan be 
clearer ?”’ 

What indeed ? her heart echoed miserably, 
and her head fell forward oa ber breast, while 
two heavy tears rolled down and fell on her 
hands clasped in her lap, 

Basil groaned aloud as he looked away from 
her. He would have given worlds, if they had 
been his, to. have an assurance. of her inno- 
cence, to be able to clasp _her to his bosom 
and kiss the sweet quivering lips. 

Then he reminded himself that. her love 
never had been, never would be. his, and at 
the remembrance of Lascelles his heart steeled 
itself anew. ; 

After all, why should he pity her? She 
had not hesitated to steep her coul in orime in 
order to be free to go to herlover, What-pity 
did she deserve? 

‘©Ag I have: said before, the world knows 
nothing of what you have done, nor do I intend 
that it should know anything,” he went on, 
presently, fiading her still silent; ‘‘ bat one 
thing is inevitable, and it is that you and I 
should see each other no more. Unfortu: 
nately, I cannot cancel the tia that binds us 
together, -buts I can render it a tie only in 
name,.and this Iintend doing. Directly I am 
strong.enough.I shall go away. to India, and 
once more take tp my profession; bat before 
doing this I wish to make every arrangement 
for yourfature. Your fortane—whioh is large 
—shall be settled wholly upon yourself; 
nothing should induoe- me to touch a single 
penny of it, and you will be able to surround 
yourself with every luxury. You are, how- 
ever, #00 young. to live alone, and so I shall 
look about to find some elderly lady who will 
live with you, and be at once a chaperone and 
companion, Iam ready to hear any sugges- 
tions you may have to. make, and I will carry 
them out to the beat of my ability if you will 
Btate them to me." 

He waited for a moment, but she only 
shook her head without looking up. So shaken 
was she, to the very depthd of her being, that 
her-voice had deserted her. 

‘* Perhaps,” he added, “ it will be better for 
you: to take time to think over whas I have 
said, and you can give me the resulé of your 
conclasions to-morrow, As I said before, I 
wish to do everything that may tend to your 
comfort in the fatare. That much I ows you. 
Iam atill your husband, and, unfortunately, 
your husband I must remain.” 

She lifted her heavy eyes. 

‘Tg there no way of annalling our mar- 
riage ?"’ she asked, feverishly. 

‘*T am afraid not.” | 


‘Bat surely I have heard of tho: Divorce 
Court,” she continued, beating.down. with a 
attong hand the soba that rose in her throat, 
* Would not that set.us free? ” 

‘*No—not af presently, certainly. Bat in 
the fature you may obtain the release. you 
crave, I believe if. man leaves. his wife and 
does noé refurn to her daring.six years she 
has. aright to'a divorce. Six years is a long 
time to look forward to, but at the end-of it 
you will be atill a young woman—only three- 
and-twenty; and.I promise that daring those 
gix years you shall never look upon: my: face," 

“ And you?” she faltered. 

He laughed—a hard, reckless laugh. 

“T shail have to take the consequences of 
my own folly—ag it ia jast and right I shoald. 
There is an old proverb which says ‘that.when 
you have made your bed, you must Hie upon 
it,’ and in that proverb is: contained a good, 
sound, homely trath.” 

‘' Bat you will be miserable!” 

He set hia teeth: firmly together. Did-she 
mean thiz.as a taunt? 

‘‘ Yes,” he said, bitterly, ‘' I shall indeed be 
migerable—miserable enough to satisfy the 
vengeance of my greatest enemy ; so. miserable, 
that if I had-not come to regard self. slaughter 
ag the most cowardly act a man can.commit, 
I should for the second time try to. take-my 
own life. Bat I shall not do it, all the same, 
I am not the only man who has to face a 
desolate future, and one hears of the consola- 
tions of time—perhaps, in due course, I may 
find them!” 

Aa he ceased speaking, he looked» past her 
towards the window, against the panes. of 
which the rain was now dashing, 

The wind had suddenly risen, and showers 
of.leavea were whirled, dank and dripping, to 
the earth, 

How desolate and storm-wracked it looked 
outside—like the lives of these two who sat 
within ! 

There was a disozest cough at the. door, 
then a knock, and Jarvis entered with some- 
t in a glass. , 

“It's your portwine jelly, sir,” he. said. 
‘'Ds, Blandell said I was to be suré and cee 
you had it rey'lar.” . 

Basil sighed a little wearily. The interview 
had fatigued him, and perhaps the. interrup- 
tion wag not unwelcome, ; 

“I will sas you again to-morrow,” he said 
to hie wife; ‘and by that time you will be 
able to give me your decision.” 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
DESPAIR | 


For the first time in her life, Dolores knew 
the meaning of the word “despair.” Trouble 
she had had before, | sorrow sat ber 
father's death had been p and héartfelt, 
her’distres? when Enlalfe Ssanhope told her 
the reason her basband married her had been 
piercing and bitter, but pride had upheld her, 
and she had not been altogether without some 
hope forthe fature. Now that hope deserted 
her. She had nothing to look forward to; the 
years spread before her long, and grey, and 
desolate, but promising nothing save an 
eternity of woe. 

Dry. eyed, and white lipped she sat in-her 
boudoir after her interview with Baail, shink- 
ing over what he had said. Not ons did the 
idéa of jastitying herself—or attemptiag to 
do so—Ocour to her; sppaarances were #00 
much against her, and she pride that had been 
a0 important a faotor in her life would not 
let hex lower. herself by declaring her motive 
for administering the love philtre. Besides, 
there was her oath to Lady Chesham never to 
reveal the secret of the. philére, and Dolores 
was the last person in the world to break her 
given word. 

How the poison got in the philtre was a 
mystery—would remain @ mystery fo the end 
of time, most probably, Bat that is was 





there she did not doubt. Yes, innocently 
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enough in intention, she had nevertheless in 
fact tried to poison her husband, 

No wonder that he hated her, that he re- 
solved to get rid of her, and, by putting 
oceans between them, run no risk of ever 
retting eyes on her again, 

Bat how ceald she bear the humiliation of 
it? How could she live on in England while 
he was away in India, and people pointed at 
her as a deserted wife—a bride who had been 
married for her money in the first instance, 
and had then been thrown seide like an old 
glove, of which her husband was tired ? 

With all her censitive nature, she shrank 
from the ordeal he proposed to her. Better 
that the dark waters of the river should close 
over her; then, at least, both she and Basil 
would be free, 

She started tp as the thought occurred to 
her. Was not shat, after all, the easiest way 
out of her cifficulties? Would it not redeem 
the wrong she had innocently done Basil— 
and what was there in her life that should 
make her wish to cling to it? 

The early autumn afternoon faded into 
twilight, and Travice knocked at the door to 
know if she should not bring lights. Her 
mistress impatiently sent her away. She did 
not want lights— ehe preferred sitting here in 
the dusk. 

The fire, which had burned low down toa 
few embers, cast fantastic shadows on the . 
ceiling, leaving the corners of the boudoir fall | 
of gloom, the rain still beat against the 
windows, the wind sobbed and sighed and 
moaned like a creature in direst extremity of 

in. Still Dolores sat on, with knitted 

rows and sad eyes, brooding on the problem 
of the future. 

Again Travice came—thia time to say that 
it was time for her mistress to dress for 
dinner. Once more Dolores sent her away, 
saying ehe should not go downstairs at all 
that evening, and she wished to remain undis- 
turbed. 

And 60 twilight gave place to night, the last 
red glow in the fire had died out, the room 
grew cold, and D. lores shivered in her little 
chair by the window. But the shiver waa 
unconsciouge—she was too intently absorbed 
in her thoughts to be aware of personal dis- 
comfort. 

At last her mind was made up. Basil 
should not be driven into exile by her—rather, 
indeed, would she eaocrifice herself and set 
him free. She wonld leave Chesham Royal 
this very night, and go to London, and once 
there, she would lose herself in the great 
crowd of humanity thai thronged the vast 
ony, and her husband should believe her 





As a matter of fact, she was incapable of 
making any coherent plans. Her thoughts 
were too wild, too chaotic, but through them 
all ran an overwhelming Cesire to get away 
from Chesham Royal, and thus out the knot 
of the destiny that Basil was trying to 
unravel, 

She could not bear the idea of meeting him 
again to-morrow, as he bad propored. The 
mere remembrance of the ecorn there had 
been in his eyes when he looked at her made 
her long for the earth to open and swallow 
her up, in order that her shame might be 
covered. No; of her own free will she would 
never gee him again. 

Poor little, proud, loving heart, beating 
iteelf vainly sgainst the bars of fate! Her 
seventeen years of life had indeed taught her 
&@ manifold experience. . m 

At last she got up, and lighted a candle in 
one of the sconces. Her limbs were numbed 
with sitting in one position so long, and her 
hands trembled so that she could hardly hold 
the match. Bat she cared litile for such 
oe ge as ea were very small, 

eed, compared with the great purpore she 
had in a . 

She hunted about until she found a bag, 

large enough to contain a couple of dresses | 





attired herself afresh in a plain black gown, 
and a long, dark, silk-lined clcak. 

Her eye was caught by her jewel case, 
which was open, and from within came the 
glitter of diamonds and o; She shuddered 
as she saw the latter, for it had been an opal's 
balefal light that had gleamed on the finger 
of the dead woman in the cavern. 

No, she would take none of her jewels with 
her—she would not require them. In her 
purse were notes for fifty pounds, and these 
would be sufficient for the present, at any 
rate, Of the fature she would not permit 
herself to think. 

Dolores’ ideas of life were extremely 
elementary. She had never done anything 
for herself, never seen anything of the world, 
and up to the present had always been hedged 
round with the protection of father or hua- 
band. How she would get on without either 
it was impossible to guess. 

The stable clock struck the hour after mid- 
night as she began her preparations, and it was 
four o’clock ere they were finished. She knew 
that a train passed through Chesham Station, 
which was about a mile anda half from the 
house ata little before six, and this was-the 
train she intended catching. 

Bat before leaving the house she had still 
another task to perform, and it was perhaps 
the most difficult one she had set herself, 
being nothing more nor less than the writing 
of a letter to Basil, telling him of the step she 
had taken. 

When everything else was ready, she sat 
down in front of her pretty little satin- wood 
writing-table, and drew paper and pen 
towards her. She wasimpulsive in this, asin 
other things, and wrote the words that came 
first in her thought :— 


‘* I have decided to leave youforever. You 
yourself said it would be best, and I agree. Bat 
instead of your exiling yourself, I will do so. 
Farewell ; forgive me for all the evil I have 
wrought = you, and regard me as one who 
ia dead. You will never see me again, and 80 
perhaps in time you will think less bitterly of 
me. 

“ Dotonss." 


It was a pathetic enough little letter, doubly 
pathetic because of the hot tears that fell on 
the paper, and blistered it before she could see 
to dash them away. She folded it up, put it 
in an envelope which she sealed, and then 
directed to Captain Chesham. After that she 
took her bag, unlocked her door, and stole 
gently down the corridor. 

It was not yet actually daylight, but cold 
grey shadows had already pierced the darkness, 
and the long passage, its walls covered with 
pictures of dead and gone Cheshams, looked 
curiously ghostly in the half light. 

Dolores paused by the door of her husband's 
room, and stood there listening, as she had 
done 80 many times before. Not asound came 
from within, and with a stifled sob, the poor 
little wife kissed the handle of the door, and 
then departed on her lonely way. 

It was easy enough to let herself out of the 
house, by a side door that gave access to the 
terrace. Not a soul wae stirring, the great 
house was as quiet as the grave. 

Outside a slow light drizzle was falling, and 
the ground was soft from yesterday's raing, 
which made walking both heavy and un- 
pleasant, Dolores was not used to taking 
much exercise on foot, and before she reached 
the station she had grown terribly weary. 
What a miserable solitary walk it was! Every 
moment the light spread farther outwards 
from the eastern sky, and the hedges and trees 
loomed up more distinotly in the miaty drizzle. 
As long as she lives, she will never forget the 
horrible sense of loneliness that fell upon her, 
as she dragged her weary feet through the 
heavy clay. 

At last the station was reached, and she took 
refage in the miserable little den of a waiting- 


and a few other articles of apparel, and yet | room, where she was glad enc ugh to sit down. 
light enough for her to carry, Then she. The clock told her she bad nearly three’ 


ti 

By.and-bye a das porter slouched along 
the platform, and peeped in the waiting-room, 
more from habit than because he expected to 
see anyone. His surprise as he caught sight 
of the little, black-robed figure, was extreme— 
so great, indeed, that it completely woke him 
up. 
** Be you a-going by the six-ten ?” he asked, 
— great eninalitg as to who the lady conld 


‘Yes. How long will it be before the train 
comes in?” she returned, pulling her veil 
closer over her face. 

‘A quarter of an hour, about,” 

“ Will on get my ticket for me?” she 
said, fumbling about in her purse and pro. 
ducing two sovereigns. ‘I want to go to 
London. I don’s know how much the ticket 
be, but you can keepithe change, whatever 

t a."" 

The porter at once came to the conclusion 
that he had an escaped lunatic to deal with; 
but the money of lanatios is as | as that 
of onpese else, and as he would net over a 
pound by hie transaction with the strange 
passenger, he decided that it was not hia place 
to fly in the face of Providence by putting 
obstacles in the way of her journey. 

Accordingly he got the ticket, and, when 
the train came in, saw that Dolores was com. 
fortably placed in a first-class carriage which 
was empty, with her scanty amount of 
luggage on the rack above her . A little 
later, and she was being whirled through the 
quiet, grey landscape, from which the mist 
had not yet risen—onwards, onwards, towards 
the —_— city ! 

Afterwards it all seemed like a dream to 
her, and as a matter of fact she was in that 
state of mental tension when the brain 
becomes almost unconscious of the passing 
moment, She knew whence she had come, but 
as to where she was going, ste had only the 
vaguest idea of hiding herself somewhere in 
London beyond her husband's reach. 

Presently she dropped into an uneasy 
slumber, from which she was awakened by 
the atopping of the train. Directly afterwards 
the door of the compartment was flang open, 
and a porter popped his head inside. 

** Any luggage, miss ?”’ 

‘What place is this?’ she asked, be- 
wilderedly—hardly awake even yet. 

‘* Paddington.” 

“And the train does not go on any 
farther ? ’ 

‘Phe man grinned, aa if the question amuced 
him—as in effect it did. 

“Well, no. Asa rale trains don't go no 
farther than Paddington. Any luggage 
except this bag here?” shouldering it as he 


spoke. 

“That is all,” Dolores answered, getting 
out of the carriage, and looking round with 
dszod eye. 

**Which'll you have—hansom - or four 
wheeler?"’ proceeded the matter-of-fact 
porter, who had not much time to spare, and 
wanted to look out for the chance of another 
passenger. 

Poor Dolores! The question was a very 
simple one, and yet somehow it showed her, 
better than anything else, the helplessness of 
her position. She could not have a cab, for the 
very sufficient reason that she had not decided 
on where she was going. 

“I won't have either, thank you,” she 
faltered, in blashing embarrassmen' 
carry the bag myself, please.” 

The man delivered it over to her with & 
stare of surprise. Well-dressed ladies, 
travelling in first-class carriages, do not a8 & 
rale, carry their own luggage—clearly this 
was & suspicious person, and it might be a8 
well a speak to the superintendent concern- 
ing her, 

But deficient as she was in worldly wisdom, 





Dolores had learned one thing—namely, that 
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money can smooth away most difficulties, and 
she thereupon tendered the porter half.a- 
crown, after which he no longer thought it his 
duty to trouble his superior offisial ! 

Then once more the young girl gazsd around 
her at the great blank desolation known as 
Paddington—drearier, more desolate than 
ever on this early November morning, with 
few people moving about, and business con- 
ducted in a half. sort of way, as if no 
one were fully awake yet. She had to ask 
her way out, and y found herself in 
Praed-atreet, walking along in the direction of 
the Edgware-road. The rain had ceased 
drizzling, but the pavements were slippery 
with mud, and a shower of ‘' blacks” was 
falling, which alarmed Dolores at firat— 
unased ag she was to any such pleasing 
Sppearances, 

Ug to the present she had only been familiar 
with the more fashionable parts of Lindon— 
Belgravia, Park lane, Bond-jsreet, and Regent- 
strees— and the region immediately surround. 
ing “w~ - Station was an utterly un- 
known world to her—a grimy and sordid 
world enough, where the a looked tawdry 
and dirty, whers the people hustled radely as 
they passed, and the ear was deafened with 
the- roar of omnibus traffi; sveeping Oisy- 
wards - 

The Edgware-road was a little better, but 
as the morning advanced the crowds of peop's 
increased, and Dulores’ head began to ache 
with the problem of what she should do to 
gst away from them—for to her exciied fancy 
it seemed as if every person she met tarned 
¢o look after her, and to ex Jluim to his neigh- 
bours,— 

“There goes & woman who has ran away 
from her home—a suspected murderess! " 

In point of fact, many people did turn to 
jook at her, for she was too young and too 
beautifal to pass unnoticed in these London 
streets, and besides this, her attire, although 
of the plaines}, yet bore a it an indescrib- 
able air of being costly and fashionable. 

Little by little the murky curtain of fog 
lifted, leaving ® smoky sky visible above the 
tali roofs of the houses, bat of seeing the eur 
there was not the remotest hope. 

By this time Dolores had been reminded 
of the disagreeable fact that she had had no. 
thing to eat for twenty-four hours. She was 
weary with lack of sleep, and faint with 
hunger. 

Her eyes rapidly scanned the outside of 
the shops in her vicinity, and presently they 
fell on a restaurant which looked fairly clean 
and respectable, and which she fiaally 
entered, 

It required some little courage to enable 
her to goin and seat herself at one of the 
small round, marble-topped tables, but she 
tried her best to look careless and uncon. 
cerned, and when a waiter, with a dinner- 
napkin twisted ex oficio over his arm, came to 
atk for ber order, she was ready with if. 

‘* Mutton chop. please.” 

‘Yes, miss, And chips?” 

“Chips!” repeated Dolores, while vague 
visions of felling trees came before her. 
Woat on earth could “chips” mean? I+ 
would be best to ba on the safe side, and 
refuse. ‘No,’ she said, with dignity, 
“ certainly not!’ 

The waiter retired, smiling covertly, and 
the young gir), with a laudable desire to do as 
other ple did, took upa newspaper that 
waa lying before her, and made an attempt 
tc read is. 

Bat the attempt was fatile. She could not 
concentrate her attention, and the letters 
Swam before her eyes. Sne pat the paper 
aside, and glanced nervously at her surround- 
inga. 

The oafé was an ordinary one of the second 
or third rate type. There was a bar running 
slong one side of it, filled with wonderfa!- 
looking achievements in the pastry line, and 
dominated by huge glass decanters of 
unpleagant-looking liquid, having a lemon by 
way of stopper, and there were half.a-dozon 





tables scattered about exactly like that at 
which she herself was sitting. 

Oaly one of these tables was engaged, the 
one next to her own. It was not yet one 


o'clock, and the ordinary habitoés of the, 


restaurant had not swarmed in for their 
luncheon or dinner, whichever it might be, 

Perhaps this fact madé Dolores bestow 
rather more attention on her neighbour than 
she otherwise would have done, and certainly 
her neighbour was looking at her with ill- 
disguised curiosity, whenever she found an 
opportunity of doing so unobserved. 

She was a woman of thirty-five or there- 
abouts, with a pretty face, a quantity of flaffy 
golden hair, and a complexion whose pink and 
white a girl of seventeen might have envied. 

Bat these advantages were not shown off to 
their greatest advantage, for her attire, though 
of the order that may be termed neat, would, 
to a trained observer, have been highly sug. 
gestive of the second-hand clothes shop. 

“Exouse me,” gaid this lady, presently, 
moving forward, ‘‘you have dropped your 
handkerchief.” 

Dolores thanked her courteously, and the 
stranger thereupon drew her chair a little 
nearer. 

‘‘Is is so dall eating by oneself,” she 
observed. ‘Don't you think so? Especialiy 
fora woman. Men don’t mind it, or they get 
used to it, which is the same thing; but I 
don't think I shou!d ever grow to care for my 
_ society if Ilivsd to be a hundred years 
old.” 

Dolores could not afterwards have explained 
how it was, bat in ten mioutes she and her 
companion were talking together while they 
ate their chops, and to an onlooker it might 
even have seemed that they were on terms of 
intimacy. 

Ignorant as she was of the ways of the 
world, it never strack Dolores that the woman, 
whom, however, she fancied she had seen once 
or twice in the street before she entered the 
restaurant, could have any evil motive in 
addretsing her, and she was actually gratefal 
at the prospect of seeking advice as to where 
she should take lodgings from someone who 
was apparently well acquainted with London. 

‘‘QCould you recommend me to some quiet, 
respectable rooms?” she asked, after she had 
pushed her plate away, and paid the waiter 
out of her dainty little lizard-skin purse, with 
its silver mounts and big chased monogram, 
watched ocarefally the while by her golden- 
haired vis 2 vis. ‘‘ They must not be too dear, 
and the quieter and more retired they are the 
better I shall like them.” 

The stranger thought for a few minutes, 
then said,—. 

*' Are you alone?”’ 

“ Yes,” rather ansteadily, “' quite alone.”’ 

‘Bat surely, my dear’’—she was waxing 
familiar, and drew her chair even yet closer— 
‘t surely you have some friends in London?" 

The girl shook her head. 

‘' Then why did you come here?” biantly 
inquired the other. 

“That,” said Dolores, with a slight 
updrawal of her slender throat, ‘is my busi- 
ness." 

Tae other made a gesture of penitence. 

* Oertainly—ocertainly. I had no right to 
ask the question, and you were justified in 
rebuking me. Bat I am very much interested 
in you—yes, realiy interested, though you 
may think it impertinent of me to say £0. 
You have one of those faces that fascinate 
one before one knows it, and you are the very 
image of & poor young sister of mine, who died 
before she was eighteen years old.” 

She applied a handkerchief to her eyes, and 
though Dolores was touched by her evident 
sorrow, she could not help wishing the hand- 
kerchief had been a little cleaner. 

*' Ae for lodgings,” continued the lady, ina 
brisker tone, ‘I think I know the very ones 
that would suit you. They are kept by a 
widow lady, who is a friend of mine, and she 
has only one suite of rooms, and is very 
partioular who she takes, 80 you wouldn't be 


annoyed by any other lodgers. It is true the 
house is not a very big one.” 


quiet and clean." 

“Is bas both those essentials,’ said the 
stranger, who spoke with a certain flaency, 
and an accent that wag almost refi sed, though 
she had an evident weakness for using long 
words. ‘‘ How soon do you want to enter the 
lodgings?” 

‘* Aa goon as I can—at once in fact,” 

‘‘ Then come with me, and I will show you 
the way to my friend's house.” 

Dolores followed her out. 


(To be continued.) 








THE RAVENDALE MYSTERY. 


ee ell 
CHAPTER X. 
ZaIs AT HOME, 


‘So, he thinks that by not coming till half- 
past six I shan’t have time for any serious 
conversation, and that the day of reckoning 
will be postponed. H'm! I suppose he knows 
what I’ve got to say to him.” 

Toe words were spoken disjointedly between 
the pauses in the lighting of a cigarette ; 
having puffed which into a vigorous glow, the 
fair speaker flung herself down upon a 
luxuriously low couch, laden with the softest 
of cushions, and gave herself up to the enjoy. 
ment of a delicious dolce far niente, 

** Jast as well, all things considered, that he 
is coming at this hour,” she went on, in her 
own mind. “I wouldn't for worlds old 
Nobbs saw him. I may as well have a few 
more diamonds; and Nobba is pretty nearly 
sorewed up tothe necessary pitch. Ha, ha!” 
and the beautifal do-nothing laughed with 
evident satisfaction, displaying her perfectly 
even teeth, that shone like pearls between her 
impossibly red lips. ‘'I do want that star I 
saw in Attenborough's. There won't be many 
more diamonds for me, I reckon; but then 
I'll be my lady; and I've got to look to the 
fature, and matrimony’'s the best investment 
to last. I suppose I'll miss it all—the old 
life, and the intoxication of applause, and the 
paragraphs in the sporting papers, and the 
celebrity—and yet I ran fearfal riske for it all. 
I thought last night of the danger when I was 
there on the highest wire, and the thought 
nearly made me giddy. My nerves aren’t as 
firm as they were once. Ah! there he is at 
last!" 

Sine flung away the end of her cigarette, and, 
with an agile movement of her gracefal form, 
she was on her feet in an instant, and fartively 
surveying the man who was coming up the 
covered-in path that led from the wicke’ %o 
the house door. 

‘‘How ill he looks! I declare he looka 
years older. Well, I suppose his brother's 
death—marder, rather—has worried him, 
though he ought to look on it as a stroke of 
luck. Perhaps he's afraid there may still be 
a slip 'swixt cup and lip—not if he sqaares up 
with me. At last!" she exclaimed aloud, as 
he came into the room, ‘I thought you were 
going to desert me." 

‘*Desert you? No. Howcould I?” 

‘No, you can's—that’s jast is, my friend,” 
and she laughed a little mocking laugh. 

“I know I’m late,” went on Sir Pailip— 
for it was he—taking no notice of her last re- 
mark, ‘‘so late that I sappose you won't have 
time for more than a word or two. I know 
you have to dress yet,” glancing at the 
Dresden clock on the mantelshelf. 

‘Qn the contrary,” she replied, smiling 
blandly, ‘‘ I bave half-an-hour to spare before 
I start, during which I shall be at your 
service,’ here she made him a little curtsey. 
“TI am already dressed, you see,”’ and, by way 
of giving ocalar demonstration of this fact, 





she flavg off her wrappe: of copper-coloured 
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plush, and stood before the man who had 
been her lover, and whom ahe intended should 
be her -hasband, in all. the bravery in which 
she was wont to appear nightly before the 
admiring crowds that thronged the Fylly 
Theatre to witness ber marvellous perform- 
ances on the-high wire. 

She wore flesh-oploured silk tights, that 
revealed the symmetry of her perfeojly 
moulded limbs, and a short, tight)y- fitting 
tanic of green velveh embroidered in silver, 
with a silver belt, in which was tugked a 
dainty lace handkerchief -heayily scented with 
patchouli, which perfume she, like mast 
demi.mondaines, always affected. 

Her white arms—white even when -not 
disguised with cosmetios—were bare; also 
her neck, save for.the.glittering row of single- 
stone diamonds encircling her throat, 

Decidedly. above the middle height, her 
figure alone-would have gained for her the 
title of handsome without regard being had 
to her face. Bat coupled with psrfeotion of 
form she possessed. a face of rare beauty— 
small, straight features, dark, flashing, violet 
eyes, lips @ trifle full perhaps, bat exquisitely 
ovrving, and a complexion of lilies and, roses. 
Her hair, which she wore somewhat ;short, 
was of the softest, brightest brown, with 
more than.a.dash of.gald:in it. 

Small wonder that with such natural 
advantages, besides her wonderfal agility, she 
had set at all events the male half of London 
on fire; and, indeed, there were few women 
who would have denied ber beauty. 

Bat, alas! the fairest rose bas too often & 
canker at its heart, and Zsis, as ahe was 
called—her real name, which she herself had 
almost forgotten, was Elizabeth Siogleton— 
was distingtly.not a model of feminine virtue, 

The expensive jitsle eatablishment at S:. 
John's Wood was not kept up en the money 
she .aarned honestly at the theatre. Her 
salary atthe ‘' Folly was large, bat notJarge 
enopgh to supply her too numerovs. wants, for 
Zaia had extravagant tastes,.as those who 
worshipped, at her shrine knew to. their cost. 

She and Sir Pailip Ravendale were old 
acquaintances; they bad come across sach 
Other five. yeara ago at Monte Carlo inthe 
Balle. de Jeu. Oa the evening when the 
acgusintance commenced Philip was wianing 
—wWinnipg so much and 20 ateadily that a 
crowd had gathered round to watch the 
Englishman's Inck. Oace when he gathered 
in his pile of Napoleons ajsoft hand was laid 
on his, arm and a woman's soft voice mur- 
mured.iato hia ear ia the language of his 
own conntry,— 

“ Oh, sir, since you bring. such fortune to 
yourself you are surely able to bring foxtune 
to others. Here ie a five-franc piece «my 
last. Piace.it for me.” 

Pailip Ravendale turned and. met .the.gszs 
of a pair of dark eyes that barned into. his 
very being, and. made him oblivious, to,all elee 
bat their owner. A woman, beantifal to 
distraction, friendless,—ahe was 50 on oc- 
casion—~possessing bnt five franos,—wasa it 
any. wonder that PaiJip.ehould seek to fursher 
the acquaintance? They lived on the.money 
he had made at she-tables, haanud the heantifal 
acrobat, and when that was at an.end Zsis 
promptly foand someone else. to pay her bills. 

Neversbelass, for reagona of her own,.she 
did not lose sight of him. His conpection 
with the: wire-walker wag no secret to his 
boon .companions, who wondered that a 
woman so beautifal. as Zsia should trouble 
her head about a man whose income was less 
than nothing, whose.only business was shat 
which he transacted to his own disadvantage 
With sundry gentlemen of the Hebrew per- 
Buasion. Indeed, is was commonly reported 
that, contrary to custom, Zaia kept her lover, 

Way, in the name of gcodness, did she 
continue a partnership which brought her no 
gain, and in which: there was no reasonable 
prospest of gain? True, Pailip Ravendale 
Was #he heir preaumpiive to a wealthy 
haronetoy, but what then? .His brother was 
Alill in she prime of. life, and Zaia surely did 


not think thia bird that .was very much in 
the bush worth going after ? 

So.said the wiseaores in the clubs, so said 
those who wonld not have minded supporting 
Loatos Villa enjirely if only Zais would dis. 
mies Poilip Ravendale.entizely. 

Bat Zsia .gmiled .and asid nothing. and 
Pailip wae still under the patronage of Latos 
Ville. The leash in. whioh she held-him.was 
apparently a loase,one, since. abe, allawed him 
to spend five whole months at Ravaendale 
Hall when bia brother suddesly.took.it into 
his head to invite him thither after long 
eatrangemens, 

Zeria had never let Pyilip.fgel how well she 
had -him in band,.and herJong silenca when 
he.was at Ravendale “Hall deceived him into 
the belief that.he was. wholly.frec, from her— 
free to msrry, at any.xate, 

The true reason for her silence -was .igno- 
rance of the natare of his,business at Rayen- 
dale Hall. She bad shonght it was a mere 
friendly visit likely $0 mean generosity an-his 
brother's pert which,wonld :reJieve herifrom 
the necessity of supporting him, Tae moment 
she heard that marriage was the subject 
noder consideration at Ravendale Hall.she let 
him feel her hand. She dared him to.marry 
anyone, The reoult, of this was the end of 
Philip's wooing of Norah Blake—a matoh 
whioh Sir Richard had planned. 

Pailip kuew that by rgnning.counter to the 
wishes of his brother there would be no 
chance of that brother's relenting towards 
him again. He would have nothing more to 
expect but the dead man’s shoes that were 
hound tocome to him. Qa the other hand, 
there was Zaie wisn her challenge. 

In this strait, be threw himself upon Norah 
Blake's generosity,and she promised to, teke 
all the blame of the failure of Sir Richard's 
plan by marrying Arthur Wyndham. 

At.once Philip tald his .brather he was 
going bask to,London for awhile to ace, if his 
absence would pique Norah Biake into marry- 
ing him. 

“ You're quite right,” said Sir Riohard. 
“As long.as.ahe thinks you’re.aasy to aatch 
she won't.have you. You're qaite right. Go 
away for afew. weeks.” 

So Pailip managed. to get away from the 
Hail withont,incurriog his brother's anger. 
That was a few daya before Sir Richard's 
murder. 

‘“‘And who,’’ asked Zais, lighting another 
cigarette and once more fixing heraelf com. 
fortably among tbe cughions, ‘‘who do you 
think it was?” 

‘*How can Itell? You know.very well I 
wasn't there at tbe time;'’ and. he drew his 
handkerchief acrose his face. 

‘Sill you must have an idea in your own 
mind,'’ persiated Zsia. ‘“ Lthink it waséhat 
Wyndham chap. Doyon?” 

“J-—I. don’t, Look here! you. haven't 
brought me here to diaougs she death.” 

‘* Well, not exactly,” laughed Zia. 

‘‘ Dhen what is is you have to gay #o:me?”’ 

‘‘Taat I have just had.an offer of fifty a 
weak to go to Paris,” she aaid, carelessly, 
knocking the ashes off her cigarette into a little 
chased silver tray. 

‘Good! You have accepted, of course?” 
said Sir Rhilip. quickly. 

‘Not. yet. I wanted to ask you,abont it." 

‘'Sinee when have you taken to, asking 
advice about anything? Since .you do ask 
mine, I aay acoep!—it. is.a.good offer.’ 

‘' Yeo, .it is.a good offer; bat .whether I 
acpept or nob dependa.on. you.” 

*\QOa me! Whatdo you-mean? " 

‘*T mean that I don’t suppose you want 
your wife to walk wires, doyou? If youdo,” 
phe added, with an air of business, ‘I .mnat 
have another fifty a week for the. title, ‘Lady 
Ravendale, Queen.of she High Wire!’ That 
don't go up on.boardings ander a huadred a 
waek. Well, what do yousay?” 

‘That yon're counting your chickens before 
they are hatched. Whosays yeu vill be Lady 
Ravendale,” 





“I do.” 


* Well, L will not marry you.” 

‘‘ We'll. see, There are two aides to shat 
question.” 

Pailip winced, but he was determined not 
to give in to her demands it he conld help.it. 
‘* Look, here, Zais. I'll deal fairly by yon, 
it. you Il. .deal,fairly by me. Don't yon.ses 
how abaurd it- would be for me. to mazry. you? 
Youwonldn’s.be,-happy for one thing, playing 
the part of an English .baronet’s wile—it 
would.be perpetual playing for you:” 

“ That is quitesrae,” ake gaid with a wicked 
smile, that made him .wince, once again. 
‘* Perfeotly sue is-wonld be playing ; but we'd 
play tagether.”’ 

“‘T don’t deny I'll, be a rich man,” he went 
on, ‘\and I'll give you so much a.year and ask 
no questions.abont what else you get.” 

‘* You are very kind, but I don't. want so 
much a year. I wants to livein a big house, 
and have carriages and servants, and. whatever 
I want,;and nothing todo; yes, and I mean 
to. have. them.too, Pailip Ravendale |” 

She had .as.abe.was speaking leaned fouward 
towards him. Now sghs staried.éo her Lect, 
and looking down upon him .with detexymina- 
tion written,in every lineand feature of her 
fair face and flashing from her dark.eyes, -ahe 
continued,— ‘ 
“So sure a8 you are Sir Philip Ravendale 
I ehsli be. Lady, Ravendale.” 

There was a minate's deed.silence. 

‘* Well,” she gaid,.coally, ‘(youdaven’s told 
me whether Lady Ravendale.is to be a wire- 
walker or not?” 

‘* No, of course not,” he replied, sullenly. 

** No, it wouldn't quite do for an English 
baronet’s wife—would it? Ha, ba, ha!” 

‘(Tt mas an Unlnoky.day.the day you. oressed 
my path!” exolaimed Sir Pailip, siang to 
apger by.ber mopking words. ‘ Yon're, the 
tho devil!” ,.he Snished up, candidly, ‘\ahe 
very devil!” 

‘' Perhaps,’ she ,rephied, flippantly, “shat 
would.explain: the fact,of your ohumming up 
with me. There's my brougham, I:musigo,” 
as she heard the,sound.of wheels on the road 
outside. ‘See, we had time for, our talk 
afser all. Ill .xreface that Paris offer. My 
time’s up atthe Folly on Satardsy week, 
luckily,.as shings have .turged out. Givame 
on my oloak, Philip. Do you want a.lift— 
no? Yeu're in too bad humour with me. 
Ta,.ta, Sir Philip Ravendale! ” .. waving.her 
hand as she left the room. “ You look, hot. 
Yon'll find brandy and soda.in the dining: 
room. I0’ll.help you. to.xecover your tamper. 
Yon ,mngin't.be here when I come baok, re- 
member. If I’m:t#o play the part of an Eng: 
lish baronet's wife I must play propriety,’.and 
she disappeared. 

‘‘T goppose she, expects somebody alse. tc- 
night. Waoat a woman to.marry! Very 
differant from Norsh—sweet Norah Biake, 
whose-name it js a sacrilege £0,.mention,in the 
same breath with Zais. i—I.wish Zeia.was 
dead,” and with this .amisble wish in :his 
heart the baronet went into she, provéy little 
dining-room, withits Caippendale furnishings, 
and mixed himself a pretty stiff brandy and 
sada. . When heJet himself,out of the wioket 
that opened directly on tbe footpath a slight 
fair young.man.pasced and glanocd at-bim.a 
little curiously, he fancied. The stranger, 
however, went on his way, and waa_loat, 80 
sight in the gathering darkneae..and.sceing nc 
forsher elgn of him Sir Pailip beoame.re- 
aasured, “ Whats fool lam to .be afraid of 
every aonl.shat passes. ms.on the atreat! They 
will never get at the truth—never!" 





CHAPTER XI. 
NEW LIGHT. 


Some ten.daya later Fricker sat in. bia offise 
—s smali back room on the first floor of his 
-honse.at Vauxhall. He was not inthe best of 
Ltempers.on.thia particular day for be was be- 
ginning to realise that he was non-plussed a¢ 
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Never had he had-to deal with a oase in which 
the clue seemed so: hopelessly lost, 

More than.téwo weeks had, gone:by, and he 
knew no more than he had learned-on the day 
he had arrived at Oheselden, or at least-very 
litsle-more, and that little of no greatimport- 
ance, The whereabouts of Priscilla Vaace 
was as greata mystery.asever, The sucpicion 


that had lighted spon Azsthur ‘Wyndham -had. 


not been eitber strengthened or weakened -by 
his subsequent conduct. He would: have had 
him -arreated on suspicion. had 1it. not been 
impossible that the case should «be further 
strengthened save by the evidence of the 
missing under housemaid,: for-shat.she-and she 
alone could prove the viddle of the murder, 
Frioker. was certain. Whatever Sir ‘Philip 
Ravendale knew of it could only -have-been 
based on conjecture since he had «been in 
London when it occurred. 

The detective could conscientiously.say that 
he bad not been idle, Not another thought but 
the Ravendale case filled ‘his mind ‘from the 
ime he woke each morning till he sank each 
aight into peacefal slumbers—none the- less 
peacefal for the memory of the number of 
wretches he had brought under the arm of the 
law from time to time—not a stone had been 
left unturned that might lead to the discovery 
of the Vances, all over the country the police 
were on the watch for them. 

It was Fricker's private opinion that they 
had left England. They- had had- two days 
start, long enough to render capture an im- 
possibility, The only hope of finding them now 
was based on that atill anproved theory that 
Sir Philip Ravendale had visited: Mrs. Vance 
in Chorlton. Accordingly, Sir Philip, unknown 
to himeelf,-was kept onder strict surveillance. 
Smith, who was employed to'shadow him,. was 
to try and find ous, if possible, who his eorre. 
spondents might be. Fricker thought -itim- 
probable.that Sir Philip would hold-~ any 
personal communication .with the woman. 
There -was-atill-a chance; but it -was a slight 
one. 

As Peicker-sat this morning brooding over 
his wrongs,-he looked upon everything that 
was successfally hidden from him as aninjary 
to his professional pride, He was interrupted 
by a visit from Smith, whose countenance 
— that he -had something 40 commnuni. 
oa ie. 

‘Ah-!'\gaid Fricker, ‘‘ you have news.” 

‘' T have, sir,” 

6 What? ” 

‘' That «Sir~Phitip Ravendale is going 10 

Zeis." 

“ H'm! Te thatall?”’ 

“ Yes. Ithonght I had better let- you know. 
Té strack me as odd that he should marry. s0 
soon after the: death; and:a woman like that, 


too.” 

it ia a little edd,” replied Fricker. 
“I didn’e think he had-that- much goodness in 
him. No word of Mes, Vanee;”’ 

“Nene,-sir, “He hagn't written to ber that 
I know of, I have the list of his correspondents 
here in my poeket, I thought you might like 
to have it,’ 

Fricker ecanned:it-carefally through. “Most 
of the names were those of tradespeople, -and 
there were one-or two Jewish names, 

“Been squaring up ‘old -scores already, 
wouldn't have thought he was good pay,” was 
Fricker's comment, ‘When he had almoat-read 
to the end of the list. he started suddenly. He 
had a good deal of composure inhis comporition 
or, what amounted to the same thing he-could 
feign coolness on any occasion, but-at-sight of 
one name on that list excitement got the hetter 
of him, 

It was,— 

“Mrs, Read, 6, Ishington-ereseent?”’ 

“Read! The same on.the eheque! By 
Jove! Smith, yon’re a brick!" 

The young ‘man knew: it-wae something to 
be called ‘a brick” -by +he-best detective in 
London—<something suggestive of rapid 
Promotion. Smith was bimeelf-in the dark as 
to the meritorious nature of his-achievements, 

He knew nothing aboutthe eheque, and the 


all," -said Fricker-nex', 


was-not perfect in the rales of grammar. 
“SMra. Vance,” 
‘Mrs, Vance?’ -cried Smith, 
aroused, 


may I never call myself a detective again!” 


Vanee; ‘Mrs. Read to that of Mrs. Vance, 


bring 
identify the Reads, but without farther ques. 


with him. 
Had further identification of -the Reads 


after he took up his abode at 6, Islington- 


man reading for an examination ; he occupied 
the-floor above the Reads. Listening at their 
bedroom door at an hour when all the honse- 
hold was supposed to be bushed in sleep, he 
heard the sound of continued sobbing, in. 
terspersed: with some words which he could 
not distinguish through the’closed door. “Bat 
presently another voice: spoke, and there waa 
nosound ofa sob in this one, but only a hard 
despair. “Ihe words he heard were these: 
‘* Heaven forgive you, Priscilla.” 

¥es, it was the Vances, and Priscilla was 
guilty, and her guilt was known tothe mother, 
80 at‘least-thought Smith. 

Fricker was not quite convinced that the 
words indicated the girl's guilt ; ‘they. might 
apply-to anything as the sobs might. The 
Vances~were found, bat was the murterer 
found, or merely one who had knowledge ‘of 
the murderer? 

Smith jamped at conclusions too easily ; he 
had no idea ‘of fitting together all the little 
‘pieces of-a puzzle. He-bad a'trick of putting 
‘twoandan unknown quantity together, and 
discovering that they made ‘four, whatever 
the-value ofthe unknown quantity ; ‘he never 
proved his results as did Fricker. ‘He was‘ a 
good “shadow,” but not a good detective. 

He was a ‘little bit vexed because Fricker 
did not at once take hia view -of the matter, 
‘that Prisoilia-was the actual murderer ; -but, 
no later than the following night, he heard a 
conversation that altered his -view—that 
threw an entirely new and hitherto uueus- 
pected light onthe case. 

‘* Why did you do it, mother?” he heard 
the daughter-say. ‘* Why, for your own eake, 
‘if -not:for-mine, ‘when you knew it: wonild be 
death to you if ever you were foynd ont?” 
‘Found out? Ob, Heaven! Do-you think 
they-will find-ont? ‘If they do, they-will——”’ 
The rest of the sentence waa lost-in a torrent 
of-sebs, 

And: the mother in a half-sorrowfal, but 
perfectly calm voice, merely replied,— 

‘Heaven forgive you for breaking your 
mother’s heart!” 

‘Your heart? You—you ‘have broken 
mine,” was the bysterioal reply. 

‘‘May Heaven forgive yon,” was all the 
wacther said. 





— Read had no particular significance for 
1 mm. 











































‘* We were notso long in» fiading her ‘atter 
“Finding who?” asked “the Shadow ” ; he 


fairly 


‘‘ Yes. Mrs, Read-and*Mes, Vance are one 
and the-same person. At-least, ifthey're not 


A few inquiries made at 6, Islington. 
-erescont, saticfied Fricker that his. guess-was 
eorrect, and that he might continue-to -oall 
-himeelf a detective. Mrs, Read and ‘her 
daughter, whose name the landlady of the 
 house-believed to: be Hilen,the Priscilla being 
an uncommon name enough andtoo likely to 
attract-attention, had, of course, been dropped 
—occupied the ‘' parlours.” They had arrived 
on the sixth of February, the day follow-: 
ing the disappearance of the Vances. Ellen 
Read answered tothe description of Priscilla 


Frioker, desirous of keepinz it secret for 
awhile that the Vances were found, did net 
yone from Ohorlton or Cheselden to 


tion set ‘the Shadow" to watch them. There 
was no longer any need to shadow Sir Philip; 
they had got all they wanted out of him—the 
whereabouts of the Vances. If he knew ail 
about his brother’s murder, he had certainly 
no intention of divalging bis. knowledge, and 
it would be simple waste of time to trouble 


been neceesary Smith obtained it. A few nights 


crescent, where he was supposed to be a young 


Here was an extraordinary turn of affairs! 
Mre. Vance'a complicity in the crime had 
never-been thought of, whereas she was more 
than ‘an accomplice—she was the gctual 
murderer, accused to her ‘face by her own 
dangbter, 

Seen under the new light, which ‘this dis- 
covery cast upon all that had occurred, a great 
many circumetances, hitherto unexplained, 
became’ simply “results following naturally 
upon ‘Mrs, Vance’s act. The whole of 
Prisdilla’s conduct, for instance, became con- 
sistent-with ‘her knowledge of her mother’s 
guilt; it also ‘fitted in’ with Fricker's logical 
reasoning that the girl herself had no actual 
share in the crime ‘beyond that of shielding 
the criminal from “detection. One doubt was 
finally set-at -rest—Arthor Wyndham had 
nothing to do withthe crime, 

His evidence was doubtless true to the very 
letter. His was not the voice James had 
heard at half-past six. And now arose the 
question, how had’ Mrs. Vance effected her 
entrance into the Hall-without anyone's know- 
ledge? The answer was self-evident. Through 
Priscilla’s agency. 

The girl on the plea of headache had 
absented herself from the servants’ tea. She 
was supposed to have gone to her own room to 
liedown, Perhaps she did so, but there wae 
certainly a moment when she left it in order 
to introduce her mother into the house. 

She had gone to James with a story about a 
brooch. It was doubtless invented that she 
might ‘find out how'the iand lay, and if Sir 
Richard was alone. 

The visit of ‘Mrs. Vance had evidently been 
earefally planned, and timed at an hour wher 
there was every chance of its being made in 
absolute secrecy. 

That Priccilla did not know ‘that murder 
was to be the upshot of it, but:that she knew 
enough cf*the object of that visit to believe 
her mother capable of resorting to extreme 
measures was proved by her unguarded speech 


to’ Mary. 

Priscilla did not see her mother again until 
the Thursday night, when she fled on the first 
hint of murder. 

It was easy to suppose that the daughter 
taxed the mother with the orime, and witk 
tears and sobs—the latter heard ‘by Mrs. 
Binke—entreated her to egcape while there 
was yet time, 

Mra. “Vance herself had behaved with 
wonderful coolness considering her imminent 
peril, even waiting to pack up her clothing 
and effects, a risk which had caused Priscilla, 
inher: terror, almost to accuse her mother ix 
Mre. Binks’ hearing. 

‘“ Half-an- hour may mean life or death. It’s 
cruel of you, Come for my sake if not for 
your own.” 

Those were the words Priscilla had spoken. 
The whole thing was as clear 99 day, anc 
there was no need to delay the arrest of Mrs. 
Vance, except that by shadowing her for yet 
another-day or two-something of ‘the motive 
that had driven her to take Sir Richard 
Ravendale’s‘life might be discovered. 

Arrest would stop the way to further revels- 
tions imthat bedroom, in the door of whick 
Smith had made-a small hole ‘that he might 
hear‘the better. 

A few days delay could not matter; the 
Vances were under ‘strict supervision, for 
Smith was not atone'in ‘bis tack, the outside 
of 6, Ielington-orescent being watched night 
and day lesteecape should be attempted. 

Meantime, the certainty of Arthur Wynd- 
ham’s innocence pleased Fricker. He had 
had a conviction—though a -detective has no 
business to be guided by #0 impalpable a 
thing as conviction— that the young man ‘had 
spoken the truth and nothing but the ¢trath, 
in epite of the overwhelming masse of evidence 
ageinet him, 

He had not, indeed, told the whole truth; 
there were some things he had refused to tell. 
On the other band he had made admissions 
which-he would never have made had his wite 
been-sharpened by the coneciousress cf guilt, 
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He had admitted that a quarrel took place 
between himself and the dead baronet—a 
serions quarrel, He had plainly stated that 
Sir Richard's death would be productive of 
advantages to himself, in what respect Fricker 
had since learned. , 

Fricker would have liked to go there and 
then to the young man, and tell him of hia 
deliverance from every vestige of suspicion 
through the discovery of the real murderer; 
bat in @ case of this kind, seoreoy was abzo- 
lutely nsoessary #0 ensure success, and he 
coald not truss Arthur Wyndham to keep 
such & secret. 

He was young, and the reaction of emerging 
from under the cloud that had rested on him 
woald inevitably betray itself in his mood. 

He had a mother whom he loved, and a 
8 weethvart, for whose sake he had soff:red all 
this ignominy, and it was not likely he would 
keep his joy from them, and “women will 
biab.” thoaght the detective. 

‘No, he mast jast put op with it for a few 
days longer, and then when all the world is 
informed of his innocence I reokon he'll have 
eoms scores to settle, against Bir Philip, for 
insi:anos, who was ready enough to put the 
rope round the young man's neck. Now, I 
wonder if §:r Pailip knows it was Maza. 
Vance?” and Fcioker planged yet deeper into 
reflection. 

“It Sir Pailip knew that this woman mar- 
dered his brother, why did he not only shield 
her, bat give her that cheque payable to Mary 
Ann R:ad, or bearer? Oould it be that she 
was hia tool, that she had committed the 
murder in his interesta? Hardly, and yet 
such things have been done before. 

“ Bie Philip was in low water, his marriage 
with the heiress, Miss Blake, was not to come 
off, and—;" but of what avail to follow the 
wanderings of Fcicker’s active brain. 

Tae detective ran down to Chorlton for the 
urpose of asking Mrs. Bioks what her 
odger’s demeanonr had been on that Monday 

evening when shereturned from her murderous 
quest, 

Mes. Binks, it will be remembered, had 
told Fricker that Mra. Vance had been absent 
on that evening from five to eight o'clock. 
Mea. Binks, however, could not give Fricker 
maoh satisfaction; she had had not seen Mra. 
Vance after she came in that night. 

“And the next morning?" asked the 
detective. 

Tho next morning she was just as usual, 
Mrs, Binks saw her several times, and was 
surprised she had gaid nothing about paying 
her, having mentioned it was more than 
likely she would receive money on the previous 
evening. 

‘ Did she mention Sir Richard's death? " 

‘* No, it was me told ’er about it,” 

“And what did she say? Was she 
gurprised ?”’ 

“Sarprised wasn’t the word. What she 
said I don't remember now. She asked me 
what ’e died of, bat I didn’t know anythink 
about it, exoeptin’ what the baker’s boy ‘ad 
told me, that Sie Richard ’ad died suddent 
like, the night before. She asked me if it 
would be in the paper, and I told ‘er I 
thought it likely, and she went and bought 
&@ paper, and when she camein, she came 
to the kitohing and said as ’ow it was ‘eart 
complaint, and gave me the paper to read for 
myself. She seemed excited in ‘er manner, 
and I thought it might be about Priscilla 
’aving to find a new situation, so I says to 
’er, I says, maybe, whoever gits the ’ouse ‘Il 
keep on she servants.” 

‘*¢ Me, Poilip Ravendale ’ll get the 'ouse, of 
course,’ she says. 

"Tnen Priscilla won't ’ave to leave," I 
Says. 

‘**T don’t know, I’m gure,’ she says, a 
tossin’ of er ead. ‘I may take Priscilla out 
r. service altogether, service isn't good enough 

or ’er.’ 

“I felt angry with ‘er for talking big like 
shat, and the rent owio’, and ‘er without an 
’a’ penny to bless ’erself, and I told ’er it was 





time enough for ’er to throw away dirty water 
when she got clean. She know'd well enough 
what I meant, and she said as 'ow I wasn't to 
be afraid, for I'd git my rent that week as 
certain as Mr. Ravendale 'd git that lamp o' 
money. ‘It's good luck for im as’is brother’s 
dead,’ she says. ‘ Yes,’ saya I, ‘ bad lack for 
one’s always good luck for somebody else.’ 

*** Taat’s so, Mea. Binks,’ she said,” 

‘‘ And was that all?" asked Fcicker, when 
Mrs. Binks had finished her recital. 

** Toat was all,'’ 

Again the idea forced itself upon Fricker 
that Mrs. Vance might have been instigated to 
the crime by Sir Pailip, who was manifestly 
the person|who had the greatest intereat in Sir 
Richard’s death. Atall events thenew baronet's 
connection with a servants’ mother, the mur- 
derer of his brother, was one which demanded 
explanation, and Fricker fancied there might 
still be something to fiad out by keeping an 
eye on Sir Pailip's movements. When he 
got back to town that night he found that, 
for the p-esent the bird was out of his reach. 
Sie Philip had that morning been married to 
Zsia, the wire walker, and the happy couple 
had immediately afser the ceremony started 
for Paris, to spead the early part of thé honey- 
moon, #8 the society papsrs would pat is. 





OHAPTER XII. 
THE SINS OF THE FATHERS, 


‘* You have made a mistake—yonu are look- 
ing for someone—the landlady ? ” 

**No mistake at all," was the answer. ‘I 
am looking for someone—for you, Mra. 
Vance.” 

At sound of the name, Vance, the two 
women in the parlour of Nov. 6, Islington- 
crescent, both betrayed surprise, bat in 
different ways. Toe younger who had risen 
to her fees on the entrance of the intruder, 
beoame deathly pale and flang herself into her 


chair again in a limp fashion, burying her | ° 


face in her hands; the elder, 8 woman 
apparently about sixty, after flashing upon 
her cowering companion a look of annoyance, 
rose and asked in what way she could be of 
service to her visitor. A‘ shia half-admission 
of the name on her mother's part, the girl 
withdrew her hands from her face, and cried 
with a vehemense, great enough to convince 
anyone that she was only playing a part. 

* You have made a mistake. Oar name 
isn’s Vance. Why don’t you tell him that, 
mother? "’ 

Fricker turned his sharp glance upon the 
girl, and said,— 

“I know you pass av Read. It doesn't 
much matter which name belongs to you. In 
Chorlton your mother and you were known 
as Vance. It ia nothing to me what you call 
yourselves. My business is with persons not 
with names.” 

Priscilla had collapsed utterly; she saw 
that it was useless for her to keep up the 
game any longer. 


Fricker turned to her mother, and went/| six? 


‘*T haven't much time to spare, Mrs. Vance, 
and I'll be obliged if you'll tell me as quickly 
as possible all you know about the murder of 
Sir Richard Rvendale.” 

Priscilla groaned. Mrs. Vance or Read 
looked straight at the detective, and replied,— 

"I know nothing of the murder of Sir 
Richard Ravendale."’ 

‘Come, Mrs. Vance, this is a waste of time. 
You may as well tell me what you know. I 
know a good deal, and I mean to know a good 
deal more before I leave this room. You may 
as well tell the trath,’ 

‘‘T have told the truth, Heaven is my 
witness.” 

‘Yet your own daughter has repeatedly 
accused you of being the murderer, and she 
ought to know.” 

Mrs. Vance looked at her daughter half- 
angrily, half-reproachfally, and sighed. 


‘' If you have nothing to say I am sorry for 
you. I thought perhaps you might be able to 
tell me something that might save you from 
arrest,” 

So spoke Fricker. This last word had an 
appreciable effect on Mra. Vance. 

* Acrest ?"’ she repeated, quickly. ‘' Why 
should you arrest me? I am guilty of 
nothing.” 

‘Very likely. It does not always follow 
that the person we arrest ie guilty. We do 
make mistakes sometimes. To err is human, 
you know,” moralised Fricker. 

** You've no right to talk about arresting an 
innocent woman,” protested Mrs. Vance, her 
anger fally aroused. ‘And you won't either, 
I'll take good care of that,” 

‘* I'm glad to hear it,” said Feicker. ‘' You 
mean that you know something which you 
will tell me first?” 

“I know a good many things,” she an- 
swered, with meaning. ‘ Nothing about the 
death, though.’ 

“Toe marder you mean,” corrected 
Fcicker. 

“Do you really think it was murder?” — 

She resumed her seat as she asked thii 
question, and, folding her hands in her Isp, 
looked at Frioker with an inacratable sounten 
ones on which there wa3 jaet the shadow of a 
smile. 

‘*Ot course is was murder,” said Fricker, 
somewhat scornfally. 

He wanted to let her see her pretence at 
ignorance was lost upon him. 

*s Well, it wasn't,” she remarked, coolly. 

“I¢ might have been manslaughter—the 
same thing with a difference—a difference in 
the penalty incurred.” 

Re. wasn't manslaughter either,’’ she per- 
sisted. 

‘Oh, indeed! Why didn't you tell us this 
before? It would have saved us trouble.” 

Mrs. Vance making no answer to this 
question, Fricker tried a random shot. 

‘Bir Philip told you not to come forward?"’ 
The shot told. Mrs,. Vance looked up in 
some alarm. 

“ It is queer of Bir Philip to want the thing 
kept dark,” continued the detective. ‘Is it 
because of that secret he pays you to keep?” 

Thia likewise was a shot in the dark, bat it 
took effect. Mra. Vance started. How much 
did this man know ? she wondered. 

‘You see I know more than you gave meé 
credit for,” farther remarked Fricker. “In 
fact I may know too mach. I may be wrong- 
ing you upon some points. It is for your 
“i as I mentioned before, to tell 
me all,” 

‘* What do you want to know?" sullenly. 

“All that passed between you and Sir 
Richard Ravendale on the evening of Monday, 
the 2od of February, between, say, a quarter 
past six and seven o'clock.” 

Priscilla gave a ory, and Mrs, Vance paused 
before replying,— 

TI went to see Sir Richard on business of a 
private nature.’ 

“ And you arrived at about a quarter after 


“I don't know. I didn’t look at the clock.” 

‘Well, go on. Waat gate did you enter 
the grounds by?” 

‘' Bg the little gate near the Rectory—the 
gate the gardeners use.” 

“Did you meet anyone on your way to the 
houce?" 

** I don’s remember.” 

“Try and think.” 

‘‘ Yes—perhaps I did meet someone.” 

“ Whom?" 

“JT don’t know. I¢ was dark." 

“Was it Me, Wyndham?” 

‘* Perhaps.” 

“You knew his appearance? How often 
had you seen him before?" 

‘*Qoce—the firat day I ever set eyes on the 
Ravendale grounds. 

** And this made twice. Well, goon” 

“I saw Sir Richard——”" ~- 





* You've forgotten one or two things; bat 
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ec — 
as I know them, I don't mind,” interrupted 
Fricker. “ You've forgotten to tell me that 
Priacilla admitted you. She had a headache, 
ghe eaid, and leave to lie down instead 
of taking her tea in the servants’ hall, Did 
ahe ‘0 with you into the library?" 

‘. 0. ’ 

‘I thought not. You saw Sir Richard— 
was he alone?” 


‘* Yes—when I told ‘yg 

“ You were a stranger to him? Was hea 
stranger to you? you seen him before ? "’ 

yy gy ated 

* y years ago?” suzge 
Fricker. ‘ ‘‘Now tell me what passed at 
— The = A gpm 8 a 

6 ae — yes. something 
tell Sir Richard, something about a member 
of 7 a I told it, and then——" 

“ es ” 

“Bie Richard fell down in a fainting fii— 
I thought it was that anyhow. I waited a 
minute or two to see if he would come to again; 
then I opened the window and went out. I 
was sorry to have to leave him in a faint— I 
never dreamt it was more—bat I did not wish 
to be found there." 

“T should think not!" said Fricker, with 


queer smile, 
“You mistake, Mr—— I don’t know your 
name.” 

“ Fricker.”' 

‘You mistake, Mr. Fricker. I wasn't 
thinking of myself when I went off,’ 

‘* Oh, indeed 1" 


“You don’t believe me, I know. Sir 
Richard had asked me to @ certain mat- 
ter qaiet, and I knew that if they found me 
there it would not be 


rather admiring the woman's boldness and the 
ease with which she told her story ; for that it 
was @ story made for the occasion, he never 
doubted. 

“Tt all that you tell me is true,” he con- 
tinued, ‘' why "é you come forward when 
you heard of the th? Aa immediate 
ayowal of your visit would in itself have dis- 
armed suspicion. Why then did yon not come 
forward?” 

No answer. 

“T will tell you. I¢ is because not one word 
of what you have told me ia true.” 

‘* You do not believe me?” 

“TIT do not, and what you have told me I 
shall use against oy There is one other 
little thing I should like you to tell me, and 
that is what you had to tell Sir Richard.” 

“T will you nothing more.” 

‘That remains to be seen. Was it of a 
nature to cause Sir Richard to faint, or, 
rather, to drop down dead?” : ° 

“I will tell you nothing more.” 

“Very well, I shall find out from the other 
person who knows all about it.” Frioker 
meant Sir Philip, bus Mra. Vance put a diffe- 
rent conetrastion on his , and went off 
her guard so faras to make an extraodinary 
admiasion, e 

“No, you won’é get it out of her.” 

“Why not?” asked Fricker wondering 
who the ‘ her" might be. Mrs. Vanoe’s reply 
set hie donbia at rest. 

“Because she's his wife now, and for her 
own sake she'll keep it dark ”’ 

This reply told Fricker three things: 
firat, that there was some mysterious secret 
in the family; secondly, that it was knowa 
to Zsia and Mrs. Vance; thirdly, that it con- 
cerned Sir Pailip Ravendale, and if known 
would affect his interests. What could it be? 

‘* Mra Vance," said Fricker, resolved to fiad 
out, “if it is the case that you are not guilty, 
you will, by keeping back information, lose 
your chance of the reward offered by the 


“ What has what I told Sir Richard Raven. ' 





dale got todo with the reward for his 
murderer ?”’ 

‘' Simply this—that in it will be found the 
motive for the murder, whether committed by 
you or not. You understand me?” 

I don’t see why you should think I 
murdered anybody,” was the cool reply. 

‘- You were of a secret concerning 
the family, or rather one of the family—Sir 
Philip. You offered to sell that secret to 
Bir Richard; he refused to buy and you 
murdered him—partly from anger, partl 
because by hia death Sir Philip would have it 
in hia power to buy you: silence,” 

‘It’s a lie! Sir Richard was not murdered 
—he died,” cried Mra. Vance. 

“TI am bound to tell you, Mrs. Vance,"’ said 
we pt ne - Low Boge & very re- 
apectable rope with w! hang yourself, 
Added to what I knew, it most certainly will 
bang you, 2 
** Uoless what?" 

* Ualess you oan break it yourself.” 

“How?” 

‘‘ By telling me what you told Sir Richard 
—it's your only chance.” 

** Tell him, mother!’ cried Priscilla, rising, 
and flinging herself on her knees before her 
mother, “Oh! tell him everything—any- 
thing that might save you. What is Bir 
Philip's money compared to your safety ?” 

‘Bo it ia a question of money,” thoughi 
Fricker. Aloud, he said, ‘‘ Look here, Mrs. 
Vance; if what you tell me clears yourself, 
and at the same time puts me on the right 
track, I don't mind gi you fifty pounds 
out of my own pocket. I don’t deny that 
this ll be a big thing for me when I get to the 
end of it,” 

“Fitty pounds ign't much.” 

‘‘ There's the reward as well—a hundred.” 

‘And supposing Sir Philip was out of the 
way we'll say, who'd get bis money?” 

ricker fairly jumped op from hia chair. 

“Bir Pailip out of the way? Did she 
mean——? Bat no; he was in London at the 
himeclt upon shat point. "Who would get his 

meelf upon that » 

?’’ repeated the detective, reflectively. 
** I suppose his wife.” 

ae if he hadn’t a wife, who would come 
nex’ ” 

“The next of kin, to be sure. Let me see, 
Miss Blake's the next; she would get it.” 

‘“*Bhe seemed a sweet young lady,” re- 
marked Mrs. Vance; ‘‘I saw her once. Do 
you think if she had all that money she'd be 
as near with it as all rich — Do you 
think she'd spare me so much a year to keep 
ms in my old age? You see, it would be to 
her advantage if I split.” 

‘I can’t answer for what Miss Blake may 
do; but I can anewer for it that I'm not going 
to lose any more time here. I have given 
you a chance of seeing me destroy this,’ and 
here Fricker took a paper out of his pocket ; 
“you've refused your chance, and must take 
the consequences.” 

‘¢ What is that paper?" asked Mrs, Vance. 

‘The warrant for your arrest.”’ 

Priscilla gave a shriek, and flang herself 
upon the detective with a vain attempt to 
snatch the paper from him. 

“No, no, you shan't arrest her! She 
didn’t do it,” cried the girl, hysterically; 
‘tghe is innocent, and I—I am guilty. Arrest 
me; I murdered Sir Richard Ravendale ! ” 

"Don’t be a fool, Priscilla!’ said Mrs. 
Vance, catching her daughter by the arm, and 
forcibly pushing her into a chair. ‘I think 
you're off your head of late.” 

**Oh! bat tell him, tell him!’ moaned the 

irl. 
“ ‘I'm going to tell him, I've no mind to 
be marched off by the police —Sir Philip isn’t 
worth it. I warned him that Id tell if it 
came to this, so he must look out for himself 
aow. You won't forget the fitty pounds, Mr. 
Fricker? "’ 

** Not if you earn it, Goon.” 

‘Well, then, what I told Sir Richard 
Ravendale is this—that Philip’s father and 


mother weren’s married till three months 
after he was born.” 


(To be continued ) 





A nn na mR ES 


Since the English occupation of Ezypt, the 
planting of timber trees in the delta of the 
Nile has been largely carried on, and this hag 
changed the climate considerably, rendering 
the ——— much more moist than wag 
formerly the cage. 

Tae Elephant's sense of smell is go delicate 
that when in a wild state it can scent an 
enemy ata distance of 1,000 yards, and the 
nervea of its trank are so tensative that the 
smallest substance can be discovered and 
picked up by its tiny proboscis. 

Ix Ashantee, and around the woods near 
Kabba, grows a tree resembling in appearance 
the ‘English oak, which farnishes exsellent 
butter. Tais vegetable butter keeps in perfect 
condition all the year round in spite of the 
heat, and in its natural condition, 

Accorpina to Professor Heim, of Z irich, 
the most agreeable death is by falling. He 
has talked to a great many people who have 
escaped death by falling by a hair's breadth 
only, and reports that those who have 
experienced such accidents suffer no pain and 
no terror. 

Tue ficat meal of the day and the last before 
retiring, saysa wise physician, should be pure, 
feesh air. This should be interspersed with 
several others. T aere ia no danger of a surfeit, 
Nothing so rests and refreshes the nerve 
centres from which thought is evolved as to 
step into the out-door air and take several 
long, deep inhalations, raising the arms slowly 
to the level of the shoulder during inspiration, 
= letting them fall slowly during exhala-. 

nD. 

A Svapatstnety successfal and very usefal 
experiment is that of holding wholly under 
water shears and glass when the latter is to 
be trimmed into some particalar shape. It is 
quite astonishing to fiad how easily and traly 
pieces may be cut, as we have jast proved on 
a fragment of window-pane, after reading the 
direction. The explanation offered is that 
the water prevents or checks vibration—is 
holds the glass and the steel blades strictly to 
the one line of eff :ct. 

Tae diffisalty of a motos learning the 
Cainese language may be inferred from an 
English traveller. He and hia companion, 
previous to starting for China, had supplied 
themselves with a Coinese grammar. Ina 
day or twothe discovery was made that the 
single letter i had 145 ways of being eal 
nounced, and that each pronunciation hed an 
entirely different meaning. Tnen it dawned 
upon them that there was no poetry about 
the Chinese language, that it was not worth 
learning, and their grammar was secretly con- 
signed to the river mad by being dropped 
overboard. 

Srmers’ webs have been utilised for making 
@ lady's dress, which is a present in the 
possession of Qieen Victoria, being a gift 
from the late Empress of Brazilin 1877 Bor 
fineness of texture and beauty it is said to 
surpass the most valaable silk. A drachm of 
spider's web would reach a distance of 200 
miles, and, although so fice, it is proportion. 
ataly stronger than a bar of the most highly 
tempered steel; a web of equal thickness 
would bear 74 tons, while steel would break at 
50 tons. Some spiders spin webs 2} miles 
long. Spiders are most voracious insects; 
they eat each other, and any and every 
description of food; when in fall work they 
eat 27 simes their own weight each day, and 
only produce half-a grain of silk. Oonverting 
their webs into garments is not of recent date, 
as it appears that Louis XIV. had a coat 
made of them. Upwards of 150 years ago, 
Le Bon, of Langu , in France, obtained 
from — silk which was afterwards 
woven into gloves and stockings. 
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‘'I preprot for young Stylogrsph a great ‘ Farrnen,” said little, Johany. MoDaff to 
FACETIZ. Satuse in the Muastey Ceade” "tien /enes | thnomthenatitabeinndeaatienateinemnse 
—_ has be written that is especially note- | laid.aside his completed home lessons, ‘is. it 


Some men think that as long as their boote 
are polished their-mannere-are-good encugh. 

Tue terminal facilities of the wasp are not 
large, but they are ample for their purpcee, 

Tur physician is the man who telle you you 
need change and then takee‘sll you have. 

‘“FruicoLtvne ”’ isa high art with manicure 
tools and double curling. tongues. 

Bacury: ‘Come, now; there's reasqn:in 
all things.” Bailey : ‘Then you don't know 
Mrs. Bailey.” 

Ty the fixst transporte of delight 8 happy 
father ruahed into,the olub-rcom exclaiming, 
‘* I’ve got a son! It's aboy!” 

He (gazing at the stare): ‘‘ 1 wonder which 
are the evil. atars?'’ She: '' The ones that 
wink.” 

“T sex you have written your poetry in 
ges meter, Mr. Eimer.” ‘ Gas meter, air?” 
“Yes, there are many redondant feet.” 

“ Syarn boy: “ Whatis.an egotiat?'’ - Big 
man: “One who talks about himself when 
you are dying. to talk abont youreelf.”’ 

“Iris a time of great anxiety in Enrope,’’ 
wrote a young journalist, ‘‘a time when many 
crowned heads -must be trembling in their 
shoes.” 

Ewerngirl graduate: ‘My-deay Profescor, 
I am indebted to you for sli I-bnew.” Pro- 
fessor: * fitop, I pray ; do nob» mention euch 
@ trifle,” 

Fronrst'(to young man): “ Do you notice 
the ‘binsh’ upon those rores, sir ?'' Young man 
(feeling for his pocket.-book): ‘*Yev, they are 
probably blushing at the price ? ”’ 

A man-much addicted to encripg remarked 
to his bed. fellow in the morning, '' that he had 
slept like a top."’ ‘I know it,’ caid the other, 
‘Hike achumming-top.” 

Her: “ You can always tell when a woman 
has told all she knows about a piece of 
neighbouring gossip,” She: "How?" He: 
“ Bhe concludes with, ' I should be glad to tell 
you all about it, but my lips are gealed.’”’ 

Tuer man who is always anticipating happi- 
ness 40-morrow.is, at all evyenra, & gcod deal 
better cfithan the man who spends his time 
thinking how wretched he was the day before 
yesterday. 

Rev. Dr Paieose (stumbling in she hall) ; 
‘Your father seems fo be sparing of bis 
light.’ Little Johnnie: “Yes, sir. He's 
always that way the day after the gas bill 
comes in.” 

‘* DixFigeutt! Why, I could Jearn .to. play 
that piece of music in no time at all.’ 
“ Teas'a the trouble with yonr playing.” 
‘‘ How so?" *' You play.everythingin no time 
at all.” 

“Tye time bas come,’’ said Mr. McBrick's 
wife,“ when woman may fersake the light, 
ephemeral things of life, and take up the 
heavy subjeots.’’ And her husband. rejoined, 
wearily : Are you going to. bake bread again, 
Maria?" 

“An after-dinner speaker said. in hia eare- 
fally prepared litslespeech: ‘* Dickery isthe 
humorist, and Thackens is tbe -satirist;” 
and then, trying to correct: the blunder, said, 
“‘ Er—er—Thiokery is the satirest, and 
Dackens is she humorist.” 

‘On, you men!” cried Mre. Brown, “ dur. 
ing courtebip you are all attention ; but after 
marriage it’s very little you care for your 
wives.” “Which reminds, me, dear,’’ said 
Mr. Brown, “that the fish which bas been so 
esger to get atthe bait hae no farther regard 
for it wfter he is impaled on the hock.'’ 

Borcuer: ‘’Ow is my daughter gettin’ on 
with her moopic, profeseor? Professor: 
‘“Well, I’m-only teaching her the geales at 
present.” Butcher (indignantly): “ Teachin’ 
her the saales, I don’t want ’er to know any: 
thing about the scales! She ain’t going to 
serve in the shop; I mean 'er to be a lady." 





worthy?” ‘Oh, I don’t know what he has 
written, but he was asked the other night to 
read: {sem bie own works, and he refused.” 


Waren ®t 1s Dancrrovs.—Hamorist'’s wife : 
“You must not trouble your p»just now, dear, 
im his ‘present mood he is not to be triffed 
with.” “Humorist'’s child: «What js he 
doing, ma?" ‘Humoonrist’s wife: “He is 
writing things to make people laugh.” 


Tuer Neven.,Mer.—“ Ia it.true?” asked 3 
sympathetic friend, ‘‘ that you met with 
another accident on ¢he ,strest yesterday?” 
‘* No, sir," eaid the victim, aurlily, “it isn’t. 
I'm not meeting theae accidenta.sé.all ;.they're 
iellowing me up,,d’ye hear—following me 
wp!” 

‘I coutp eit beside you forever,” he-aaid aa 
they eat together in front of the dying-embers 
of the cherry logs. “I believe you,’ she-said, 
yawning and glancing at the olook, ‘and you 
intend to,,don’t you?" There was a deeply 
thoughtfal expression on his face ae he-stole 
sofély into the starlight and hurried himself 
in the direction of his home, 

‘*Bo-you have cuffed in answer to my adver- 
tieement for an American coachman?” 
“Yes, purr.” “Are you an American?” 
"Oi am, : eure.” ‘Were you born in 

“T was born in Oireland, surr, 
county Oork.” “And how. is it you:avean 
American and-were born in Oork?" ‘Faix, 
furr, oi'm bothered about the same mesilf, 
Burr.” 

Mr, Hoste (in a terrifisd whisper) : ‘‘ Marie, 
there isn't half enough Inncheon for all these 
people. What on earth am Itodo?” Mrs. 
Hoste: “I'll get rid of some of them, dear.” 
Ten minutes later: "' Marie, you're a tramp! 
Bat how did you. mangge to. ges so many to 
go?” “I jnst whispered to them that you had 
peony to ping ‘ Rocked inthe Oraiile of the 

asp.’ ” 

WaataFusx. was THent —He was declaim.- 
ing inthe, woodahed at the sop.of a fonrteen year 
old voice: ‘F.r.i-e-n-dal R a wm-e-y-a-ms! 
C.0-u-n-$.5-y-m,e.n!” At’ that.moment his 
mother came up behind him and added 
the missing link—‘' Lend .me your ears!” 
Then she marched dim off into the hense by 
thoce aural appendages and cent. him to work 
paring the potatoes for dinner, 

At Brighton on Easter Monday. Johnny 
tog? ai ma's gkirtaas he passes a fruitexer's 
shop, and as he has already consumed a craam 
deo, three bong, a bottle of ginger. baer, and a 
stick of chocolate,' ma ignores Jahuny's 
request until the howling growa conspicuous, 
when ahe exclaims, ‘' Now, Jobuny, once and 
for all, I won't .buy you anything more, 
What.on earth do you wantnow?" Johany 
{ painting: to socoanute): ‘' I wantaa monkey's 
egg.” 

Last Christmas-day the vicar of a eburch 
in o large manefacturing 49wn bad. been kept 
busy the whole morning, owing : tothe large 
numberof weddings. He was just leaving the 
churok when ansther coupleeame. The vicar 
was very angry, and told them ¢hey were too 
late, and- would have tocomeanother. mopaing, 
but both pleaded so hard-to be married then 
that he onsented at last, saying, “I will 
marry jou thie time, but:don't let.it ocour 
egein.” 


“ Bern pretty well-this winter ?”-inquired 
a@ young man of a girl at an afternoon tea re- 
cently, ‘ On, dear, yes,’ she rejoined, “‘ never 
better; I’ve been so healthy and hungry all 
winter that it has been perfectly scandalous.” 
T'vye noticed you growing a bit-etouter,” he 
ventured, taking the precaution to help her 
hastily to anoctherice. ‘‘Do you think so?" 
she asked. “IgonfessIam. I weighed one 
hundred and ten-and a haif last week. Just 
think of it.’ “ Like all gilt-edged seourities,”’ 
be replied, gallantly; above par.” ‘ Youare 
insulting, sir,’ she said, deawing herself 
awsy, angrily ; ‘‘pa weighs three handred.” 


’ 


fair for the achalemaster to lick a fellow for 
what he didna. dae?" ‘'Qextainly not,” 
responded his father, looking up from the 
evening paper, ‘ Did ye get licked for gome. 
thing yedidua dae?” ‘ Ay, did 1,” replied 
the urchin. ‘' The dominie gied me:an awia' 
lickin’ thia efternune becus I didna dae my 
home lessons last nicht,” , 

McDonatp. a Highlander, walking along the 
road in the Highlands, chums in with an aged 
countryman. Atterwalking some miles, the 
former invites ¢he-datter -into~a village. inn. 
They-eit down,..and MoDonald orders -a «gill 
(two large glasser)of whieky, .and +wo-tum. 
blers, for whichhe pays. The aged. one, 
MoPaasizraonyseizing-the gill-stoup, pours: all 
the whisky into his own tambler, and aske 
his host, “Au what are -ye-goin’ tae.have 
yereel', Mack? " 

Newsrarer Foreman (blankly): ‘' I'm ia an 
awfol box; got two cats mixed. QOne’ia a 
picture of a mighty pretty ‘girl; the other s 
terrible homely one. ‘One belonge -to the 
article on society belles, the other*belorgs ina 
p3tent medicine advertizement; end I don’t 
know which is which.” Editor: ““Who iethe 
society belle?” ‘Miss’ Botlion.” “I don't 
know her. Is she an heiress?’ “ Yeu.” 
“ Big heiress?” “ Worth a-mililion.” “The 
pretty picture belongs to the patent mediome 
advertisement." 

**Do you love Mr, Cabbage, Amy?” "No, 
Sae, I can't say that Ido.” “ He calla upon 
you about twicea week?” ‘Yes, regularly.” 
“ You don’t discourage him ?” * No,” "And 
yon don’t cara for him a bit?” “ Not a parti- 
ole,” “ He ien't bandsome,” ‘No; ugty as 
amnud-fence.” *“* Hefoemn’s know enyeire, 
‘‘Gasag not.” ‘Doe he bring you candy 7” 
“Never.” “Or prasents of any kind 2?” “ Not 
& present.” ‘Does he eing?’’ No voice at 
all.” "Then why do-youlet him comehere 7?" 
‘He's the only man I know who dogan’t in- 
serrapt me when I’m talking?” 

A too willing parent.—‘‘ Well,” said. the 
merchant to the young clerk whom. ha had;nent 
ont.collecting, ‘‘did you:bave any .lack?" 
“Some.” ‘I suppose you, got the amount 
Mr, Fatherington owes. Yeu said he waas 
personal friend of yours." ‘‘ No, didn’t get 
the money ; the fact is I don's exactly know 
what to make of my experience there.” “ How 
wasit?" ‘I wentin and said, ‘Mr, Father- 
ington, I called to speak sboat & master——' 
I didn’t get any farther when.he put in with, 
‘that's all right, my boy; ebe. ia yours ; take 
her,and be happy.” 

Riv or A Rivau.—“ Covas.and havea treat 
with me, old. fellow!” “Why are you 
celebrating?"’ ‘My rival ia dead.” “ Rival! 
I thought. you were married!"’ “So Iam, 
bat I'vebad a rival, neverthslese, He's gone, 
thangh; died this morning in my wife's 
arms.” “Great Ca ar! Are you \the kind 
of .man.to stand that?” ‘' I've bedyte.” 
“ Well I never! Who in goodue’ name was 
he?” ‘Sse Jevad.him before we were 
married, and when we went todousekeeping 
she brought him tothe house. He was a com- 
plete stranger to me then, and we've never been 
very good feienda at any. time, Well, he's 
gone, and I'm glad of.it!” ‘‘ Well, I'm 
biewed! If you.are not she greatest idiot— 
what was hisname?" ‘FKido!"' Tableau. 

Tr was an Acorpent. ‘2 anderstand,” re- 
marked the polite reporter to she -close- 
mouthed manager of a western railroad noted 
for its poor time, ‘that there was an accident 
on your road Jast night.” “ Oh, doyou ?” was 
the sarcastic reply. ‘ Yes, sir.’ ‘ Do you 
koow avything about it?’ “ Ooly: that it 
happened to the train which was due: here at 
815." “Lbat train eame in promptly ‘on 
time; sir,” said the mansger ficmaly. ‘' Are 
you sure of that?” “Of-course I em. 
“ Thenke. That mast have beensheaccident 





referred to.” And the reporter dodged:out 
safely. 
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Evening shoes mest metchthe eostame. 

Tue Qaeen has never refased her azsent sto 
s Bil. 

Panistan hair-dreseers are once more ‘dress- 
ing the hair low pon the-neck. 

Tr» fashion of wearing:real. jewels ac; part 
of the bonnet decoration is becoming prevalent 
in New York as well as in*Paris. 

Mnus..Episoy, the wifept the msn who bas 
applied she.electria light sa domestic purposes, 
prefers candles 40 any ovher form of house. 
hold #lumination.. 

A HUNDRED years.ogo, it-swas dhe Hoglish 
oustem: so.announee tke fortnne of a Jady at 
the publication of-her wmarrisge in the news: 
papers. 

Acconp1s4.40.8 Japanese -belief,.tbe Mikado 
is dedcended fromthe gods, being #wo haa. 
dred and twenty. firat in direct line of descent. 4 

Het-Majesty the Qaeen of Engtand has in 
a valaxbls .sorap-boek many inberesting 
original: letters. writtento tbe Prince Regent 
about Napoleon the Great and ‘Waterloo. 

Prarts are much worn in Paris—polaured, 
white,.and .black—and the newest French 
bonnets shave .crowns .of net exquisitely 
embroidered-with-them in various-bues. 

Sim sEpwin . Annoxp, pays 4be Mikado of 
Japan» ie always .obliged to: walk alone in 
public, ‘his arm being condidered too sacred 
for even the Daw press to take. 

Qusen Vioror1A's,sppetite, always & matter 
of envy.among her delicate» intimaées, ia aaid 
to be absolutely unimpaired and -remarkably 
haloyon and healéhy, ag is were, for a woman 
of her adyancing years. 

A quaptsr.of.a century ago camellias. were 
worn -in dadies' hair to the exclusion of: all 
other flowers. Baskets of camellias and 
violesa «were gelacted for New . Year. gifts; 
bridal .bouquets -were then made of six 
camellias and maidenhair fern, 

Tur Kaiser's six little sona are subjected to 
a sovereregimen by their father. They sleep 
in a plain, bare. room, upon iron.cote, with 
hard -matresses and seant bed-clethes. At 
seven every morning they take, a cold bath, 
and are then put through vigoreus gymnastic 
exercised. 


Princr George shares his late brother's 
disinoljaation fo marry and setile down, 
apparently sharing ‘the.opinion that “A 
tsliow that's single,-a fine fetlow's he; but a 
fellow that’s married’a a felo de sc.’ There is, 
however, practically no doubs that the Prince's 
engagement will be announced within the 
next month or 80. 

As fax as.we oan. know of such things, the 
Qacen has been of the qnalification 
Paul sete down as necessary for-a bishop—ehe 
has roled well her own house. And on the 
whole she has been suosessfal in that mort 
delicate of all departments, the m3trimonial 
one, Her «children .bave been -happily 
married, and the music of ‘merrisge- belle has 
not-heen marred by discorda with foreign 
States. Mast of. the: marriages with which 
she has had-to do, including her own, bave 
been exceptionally fortanate. 

Tar little Kicg Alfonso XIII. of Spain 
has completed his sixth year, and it is said 
that he nas got over.the natura! delicacy of 
constitution which he inherited from bis 
august father. King Nii», as he ig oalled, is 
& jolly little fellow, fair and pale, .bns 
Occasionally more thoughtfal for his age than 
other children, althongh he is at present in 
perfectly good health. Hia nurse, to whom 
he was so much attached, Massiminia 
Pedraja, returned to her mountains in the 
Asturias nearly @ year ago, and lately wrote 
® letter to her foster child, begging him 4o 
be godfather to -her newly-born son, t0 





which the Qreen Regent -conseated in her 
son's name, 


STATISTICS. 


Tue eye is subjeat.4a noJess than forty diz- 
timot diseases. 

Exzcrricrry, in its yarions forma of spplica- 
tion, is esid to give employment to five 
million persons. 

Tr is gaid that the roe of the-eodfish con- 
tains more latent living creatures than ‘the 
whole hnman popelation ofthe globe, 

A: sew iustration ofthe distances,of the 
flars is that it wouldjtake all the Lagcashire 
cotton fgotories 400 yearato spin a thread long 
enough to reach the nearest star at the present 
rate of production of about 150000 000° miles 
per day. 

Fox1y_ 12 000,000.acres of harrenJand inthe 
Sahara Desert have been: made productive by 
f& system of welle, connected by means ‘of 
ditohes, ‘which are- thereby made 4o irrigate 
_— now used for wheat-flelds and for yine- 
P le 





GEMS. 


A nEspiness t0 take offence is a sign of a 
narrow mind or a bad temper. 

Fortune has often been: blamed for her 
blindness ; bat Fortune is not so blind as men 
are. 

How much trouble he avoids-who does not 
look to see what bis neighbour ssys or does or 
thinks, but only.ta. what he does himaelf, that 
it may be just and pare ! 

Get into the habit of looking for the silver 
lining of the cloud, and when you have found 
it, continue tofook at it; rather sban at the 
leaden gray in the middle. It will help you 
over many hard places. 

Bz not anxious about to-morrow. Do to- 
day’s duty only; fight. today’s temptations, 
and do not. weaken and. distract yourself by 
looking forward to things you cannot see, and 
could not understand if you saw them. 
Enough for you that God ia jastand mercifal, 
— reward every man-according to his 
work, 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Orance wine may be ‘made by putting the 
jaice of oranges into a jar and adding a little 
sugar. The jar should be nearly but not 
quite fall, and, keeping the cork ont, allow it 
so ferment for weeks. Then strain and put 
it in bottles. 


Swiss Puppinc,—-Qoe.onp fine bread cramba, | 


two coups milk, three eggs, one tablespoonfal 
butter, melted, one-half teaspoonfal salt, ‘one- 
half .saltspoonful pepper, one-balf -pound 
checse, grated. Soak the.crumbs in the milk, 
add the other ingredients, cover -with dry 
crambs,-and bake in a quick oven: till 
browned, 

Brrr Retise.—Three pounds of beefateak 
chopped fine, #ix large oraekers: crushed or 
rolled very fine, one large spoonfal of salt, a 
little black pepper, one or two eggs well 
beaten, and ¢wo coups of sweet milk; mix, all 
together, and press down closely in a baking 
pan and bake one hovr. ‘When cold cut with 
a sharp knife iv thin slices, and you will find 
that it is indeed a ‘relish for either break- 
fast or tea. 


Sarmon Trupatrs—One pound can of 


Salmon, one-half cup soft bread erumbs, one 
itablespoonfal butter melted, .one tablespoon. 


fal lemon jeice, one-half saltepoonfal cayenne, 
four eggs. Remove the bones, and skin and 
chop thesaimon fine, Mix withiithe crumbs, 
butter and seasoning,.and moisten with the 
beaten eggs. Pack it olesely in emall battered 
tin onps, set them in a pan of bot water, and 
cack in. the oven half.an-hopr. Tarn ont ona 


platter, pour Hollandaiss.sauce aronnd them, 
and stick a sprig of parsley in each timbale, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tr is @ mistaken idea that lond talk gives 
tone to- society. 

Everyraina that is incoherent and-ous ap 
into lines is not poetry. 

In the dreary deserts of Arabia the roge- 
mary. aud Javender flourish to perfection. 

An invention is on the eve of being patented 
at Washington whereby handwriting oan be 
telegraphed. 

Ir ie strange 4hat.t#hough the bread.fruit 
tree loxuriates in Ceylon, ivis almost totally 
ignered by the natives. 

Tue blood-veasels in the white of the eye 
are ec amalithat they do not sdmit the little 
penpueies to whioh the colour of the blood ie 

ue. 

Dovrrurss the coldest civilised place on the 
globe is. Werchojansk, where.the shermometer 
once.registered a temperature of eighty-one 
degrees below z2ro. : 

Acoonpinc. to. the law of nasure, when a 
body is cooled it-becdmes heavier. than wher 
it is het, ‘There is one excepiion.to the rule, 
however, and that is in the cace of-water. 

Tne beginning of modern clock-meking may 
be dated from 1656, when Huygens attached 
the pendolum to the clock. This gave 
horology a place in the exact aciencés such an 
it bad not before held. 

Att. the mechanios jn the world cannot 
make-¢wo:clocks that will keep time for one 
day, one haour,.ane minute exacily slike. On 
a!l the shores of all she:seas there are.no two 
graina.of sand formed alike. 

Tue telescope we owe to some children of 
a epectacle- maker placing two or more pair.of 
spectacles before each other, and looking 
through them at the distant eky. Their iden 
was followed up by older heads. 

An electrical workman of Berlin was re- 
cently poisoned in a very peculiar manner, 
which it will be well for -electricians to note. 
In testing his cells, to see if the current was 
flowing, he was in the habit of patting tbe 
two ends of the wire in his mouth, and the 
soluble salts of copper produced eventually 
oaused his death. The galvanometer is now 
subatitated in that workshop for this rongh- 
and.neady .test, which evidently is more 
dangerous than most persons wonld believe. 

Porsontnc by mussels ia a well-known fact, 
Such poisoning appears in chronic form in 
Tierra del Fuego, museels being abundant on 
the shores, and other kinds of food rare, so 
that the natives eat large qnantities of the 
former daily, both of bad and of good quality. 
According t0 Mr. Segers, a» doctor of the 
Argentine fleet, the. mussels ars rarely in- 
jarious at their maximum time of growth, 
which corresponds with fall-moon, but wher 
the moon wanes, they become poor and often 
poisonous. The poisonous quality apparently 
results from the death of a large number at 
this time, and the putrefaction of their 
hodies yielding ptomsines, which are absorbed 
by the.surviving mollascs. 

‘(Hostie” ann ‘‘ Rustie ’"—From the West 
we-have caught the werd ‘‘ hustle,” but we 
use it ‘humorously, not seriously, as the 
Westerners do. To hustle with them mesne 
to work, and to work hard. The word always 
jare upon. the ear of an Eastern man when it 
ig seriously spoken, but it is preferable te 
that other expression once dominant in the 
West, bat now all but abandoned. That 
was the word “rustle,” which despite its 
euphonious sound expresses an evil intention.. 
The cowboys invented is and applied it to 
cattle.thieves, rustlers being the ewitt raiders 
who stole upon the grazing cattle on the 


-plains, and rustled off with ss many head, or 


beacts,.ag they could get away with. There- 
fore rustle is the worse word of the two. Bat 
both imply a Jack of coneideration for othera 
—s forgetfalness of everything gave gelf— 





which makes their use objectionabls. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. F.—Tho late Lord Beaconsfield died April 19, 1881. 
Weaviam.—Mobilier is a French word, meaning 
* movable property.” 
® Heren.—Apply at the hospital for conditions of ad- 
mission. 


* Dick —A “‘ hand " in measuring the height of a horse 
is four inches. io 


~ Orcuz —We cannot give road distances. You must 
consuls a road-map, 

iavorzamus —To scuttle a vessel is to cut a hole in 
her for the purpose of sinking her. 

Goprary.—All debts may be sued for which have 
been asknowledged within six years. 

Lavy Ayxn.—Tae British troops who fought at Tel-el- 
Kober were landed trom the Saez Canal, 

Tuz Herrn.—Manchester wills are proved at the dis- 
trict probate offive, Manchester. 

Oos m Trousiz.—Workmen’s tools by which they 
earn their living are exempt from seisare for debt. 

K B—An auctioneer’s annual Hoense throughout the 
Uaited Kingdom coats £10. 

Satty §8.—You must gain practical experience some- 
where. Ironing cann>t be learnt from books. 

Inpiawant.—As a general rule, if a salary is paid 
monthly a month's notice could be given and demanded. 

Lorp Assueton —A master fs not legally bound to 
give aa apprentice holiday on Baster Monday. 

J. K.—The estate of a firm of partaers is not Hable 
for the private debts of any member of the firm. 

Fazp —None but a solicitor could advise you, after 
having had all the particulars explained to him. 

G.ossop.—The height of Napoleon Bonaparte, accord- 
ing to several authorities, was five feet four inches. 

Tznant.—Arrears of rent, {f sued for in the county 
court, must be taken as an ordinary summons. 

Smita.—It your cat kills your neighbour's do- 
moeostic birds, he may sue you for damages. 

Anve »pY.—Don’t believe such statistics are In exist- 
ense anywhere. Have never either seen or heard of 
thom. 

Lamost.—It ha has all the qualifications he may, but 
in view of the new paudion eobeme his age fe likely to 
operate as @ bar. ter. 

Garset —The average life of the esgie fs sixty years ; 
@ome may greatly exceed that. COontenarian ravens 
have exiated. 

Lavy OngesaamM.—Wages not promptly pald miy be 
sued for, but the engagement can be legally terminated 
only by notice. 

Dotornrs —A girl is legally capable of holding pro- 
—s her own at the age of twenty-one, or earlier if 
married. 


Bazypa.—Daughters are not Hable to contribute to 
the support of parents who become chargeable to the 
parish. 

¥irz.—New Zealand has the best climate, bat Western 
Australia is the only colony offering inducements to 
emigrants just now. 

H. S.— \ housekeeper patd quarterly would, in absence 
of contrary agreement, be entitled to three months’ 
notice. 

Fierceo.—All incomes beyond £150 a year are Mable 
to pay income-tax. This answer disposes of your six 
questions. 

Bonxer’s Hitt.—Write to Canadian Commissioner, 
Victoria Chambers, 17, Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 
He may be able to direct you to proper quarter. 

Anyaary Janz —A master may lawfully stow boxes in 
aservant’s bedroom. Your only remedy is to leave at 
the end of legal notice. 

Nor Suar —An IO U fs not a document to be sued 
upon, bat is merely an ackaow!edgment of debt. It 
need not be stamped. 

Hatr-sistsr —This appears to be a family arrange- 
ment for shsriog certain contributions ; and any dispute 
can only be settled by a friendly agreement. 

Borperer.—The'e never was a clan in Scotland 
named Oliphant. It isa Border name, like Johnston, 
Svott, Oliver, and some others ; not Highland at all. 

Potty Jupp —M ney left to a woman In her maiden 
name would become her separate property on the death 
of the testator, although she hai previously married. 

Inquirer —If the Ulegitimate child is handed over to 
the workhouse authorities they will take what proceed- 
ings they sce fit aga'nst the mother. 

Vuxcentr.—Aa occasional concert of sacred music 
given in a chapel would not render ft Mable to be rated 
as & music-halJ, bat no money must be taken for ad- 
mission. 

Caak.is.—A purser must be a good book-k»eper, and 
if he has hai experience of store or warehouse work on 
shore that will be a point in his favour. He receives 
and discharges the passengers, therefore should be a 
man of address. He siso keeps note of all money 


good 
received and expended during the round voysge of the 
steamer. 


Usans vEa2ep. —House of Commons, Westminster, is 
handiest address for any member while H use is in 
session. It absent, letters are at once sen‘ on to address 
he bas left, 

“Taz Times. "—You can commute by applying to 
only get a lam why B - mE 

|p sum 
you must be leaving the country. 


Pozz.mp.—A divorced woman, as a rule, resumes her 
maiden name. She could not, however, well describe 
herself as a spinster, though she might say ‘'un- 
married.” 

T. T. 5.—1. The only you can obtain the address 
of a pensioner is to write to the paymaster of the regi- 
ment he wasin. 2. A peasioner can get his pay ina 
lump sum provide he is leaviog the country. 


years a thirteenth month is added, to 
the variations of the solar and lanar years. 


Our or Sonts.—There is nothing like sleep to restore 
a tired brain, and like the lack of it to expose 
it to harm. A child should be allowed to waken of 
{teelf ; it fe sure to do so when it has had sleep enough. 
To this end it should always retire early. 


EVERLASTING LONGING. 


Some faces are supremely fair, 

Some sparkling in their splendour, 
Some are demure and debonair, 

And some divinely tender. 


Some win us with one fatal glance 
From eyes too brightly beaming ; 

Some smile the smile that brings a trance, 
Till lite is lost in dreaming. 


Some filt before us, sweet and gay, 
To fill our hearts wits laughter ; 

Then fade, as fancies fade away, 
And leave no achings after. 


kissed, 
thoughts are throngitng— 
Come back, come always in ths mist 
Of everlasting longing. 


So faces come, and faces go; 
Some make existence sweeter, 

And some, they make life sad, we know, 
Yet, being sad, completcr. 


Until one face comes up at last 

(Heaven knows each heart, don't doubt it); 
The future fades, the past is past— 
We cannot live without it! 


We ask not if we'll call her sweet, 
Or fair, or wise, or clever ; 

We ask, we passionately entreat, 

Will you be mine forever?” 


M. F.—Income-tax begins at £150, from which (up to 
£400) £120 is to be deducted. The incomes of a mother 
and sop, living , are not to be reckoned for 
en See eas aes, Sas ay Se 


indigestion. Judge whether that is not your case. 
Hearntstase.—Buttermilk, when it is acid, and not 
bitter, is a very valuable article of diet, and ought to be 
more widely used than itis. It {s especially good for 
consumptives, the acid te to diminish the night 
sweats, to incroase the appetite and the strength. 


advise you to wait a year, when you will probably have 
filled out enough to suit any infantry regiment. Mean- 
time you are evidently growing fast, and might break 
down under the rigorous discipline of the drill ground. 

Miacs —Bees wax and salt will make your rusty flat- 
frons as clean a:d smooth as glass. Tie a lump of wax 
in a rag, and keep tt for that purpose. Waen the irons 
are hot, rub them first with the wax rag, then scour 
them with a paper or cloth sprinkled with salt. 

@. B —Provisional protection, or patent, for nine 
months can be got for £1 by going t> a money order 
office, obtainiog a form of application for patent, 
filling it up, adding full description of patent, ana 
sending all to Patent Office, 25, Southampton Baildiags, 
London, 

Eriquatrz.—You surely would not go into the home 
of one of your neighbours and sit by the parlour fire 
without your boots or coat; then why should you do 
such a thing {no your mother's parlour, and ia the 
presence of your sisters? If you wish to indulge in such 
freedom, do so in your own room, by your own fire, 

Worker —Have your sleeping-ro0m as near the top 
of the house as you can. It is the most healthful place 
in the whole building. Tnere is more air, a freer 





servants despite their constant and duties, It 
is to a great extent owing to the fact that they sleep In 
purer any occupant house, 





C. O. O.—It is a fact, 
the extreme : attained individuals oe 
(earlier ‘statietios ‘doubetal Tf J —- 
RBA, OS 
bos Sn a werd, tho pubite Lealth fo move gvund, and cn 
a better basis. 


Fox.—The cheapest way to San Francisco would be to 
go to New York and then gradually work your 
across the Continent, taking employment as 

fashion £5 might serve your turn ; but if you go 
to the Pacific Coast by railway from the steamer, 
coat from Britaia to San Francisco will not be under 


ir 


Sav Marwen.—Btiquette might be summed ap in a 

sentence—be simple, natural, reserved rather than out- 

spoken, carefal not to give offence, equally careful not 

to be offended, studying the feelings, comfort, and 

convenience of others rather than your own, dressing 

ones, and while always cordial, never forcing your- 
anyone. 


‘rcotracted service interferes very 
serlously with a man’s prospects in life. He is pre- 
either ae ee fn into 


Potty —Tae best thing to do with a feathor-eating 
parrot ts to give it away ; its bad habits are practically 
incurable. Bat if you like, turn it loose somewhere, s0 
that ft can have room to walk about and goaw 4, 
bits of bone, stick, ‘‘tangle,” etc. 

canary-seed, oats, indian corp, rip: fruit, 


excuses for refusiog applicants, depsnd upon 1s your 
lameness would at once be stated’ as 
your se 

C. F. T.—The National Dabt consists of sums which 
have been raised on loan at various psriods, usually to 
pay for wars. It becomes useful as an fovestment for 
people who care more for undoubted security than very 
bigh interest for their Thus a man with £94 to 
£98 can lend that sum to Government, or take that 
amount of the Debt from som: other — who has 
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Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Hightpence. 
Aut Back Nomezrs, Parts and Votvmas are in prini, 
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